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CHICAGO 
BELTING 


manufactures all the con- 
ventional leather packings, 
also mechanical leathers, 
coupling discs, gaskets, 
washers, etc. 

Our Engineering Service is 
at your disposal—no obliga- 
tion.—Write for a copy of 
our new “Hydraulic and 
Pneumatic Leather Packing 
Folder.’’ Phone: MOnroe 
6-5050 today. 


Our Packings are recognized “the world’s finest” 
for three important reasons: 


QUALITY LEATHERS. Only the finest quality leathers obtainable are 
used. The selection and treatment of the proper leather is made in our 
chemical laboratory—here break-down and service tests determine the 
BEST leathers for the many different service conditions. The excellence 


of our chemical and physical analysis enable us to consistently produce 
SUPERIOR packings. 


TO SPECIFICATION. Scientificaily and carefully constructed to proven 
packing design using MODERN manufacturing methods. Built to ex- 
acting dimensions—especially processed for vacuum, air, oil and hydraulic 


service. Production controlled with the skill gained from many years of 
experience. 


PERFORMANCE. Engineered to operate with highest efficiency in al! 


mechanical applications. All our leather packings are UNIFORMLY 
dependable with longer service life built into each packing. 


CHICAGO BELTING COMPA 


MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND. LEATHER PACKIN( 
nee '. GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO. 
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SUPERIOR PROCESSED 


Cpablshed 1683 


to profit from flexibility in 


[XX REFINED COAL... 
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Here is a case of marked ability to follow a rapidly 
changing load in the boiler plant . . . an extreme flexi- 
bility which is one result from preparing SP coal 
scientifically. Valued as well for overall savings in man 
hours, SP coal is bringing competent help to the plant 
operator’s job of generating steam most efficiently and 


economically. 


SP coal is mined from the high grade 5th and 6th veins 
:n Southern Illinois and Central Illinois 6th vein. Re- 
Gned to reduce ash one-third, remove ultra fines, create 
precise uniformity in quality and preparation. Check- 


tested by mine laboratories. 


PEABODY COAL COMPANY 


231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Seles Gfioes: 


SPRINGFIELD DES MOINES ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI 


SAVE 
$11.70 


when you 
go to 


NEW YORK 
by flying 


UNITED: 


First-class rail with lower berth costs 
$95.50 round trip, but United’s fare 
is only $83.80. Actually, you save 


even more—in meals, tips and other 
extras of surface transportation. 


SAVE TIME, TOO! First-class DC-6 
Mainliners make the trip in only 2 
hours, 50 minutes nonstop. Fastest 
rail time is 16 hours! And United 
offers a choice of eight nonstop 
flights daily! 


Fares do not include federal tax. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House 

Corner), Conrad Hilton Hotel Lobby and 

Midway Airport. Call FRanklin 2-4900 or 
an authorized travel agent. 


CHICAGO BUSINES 


Nov. 1951 Oct. 1951 Noy. 1950) 
ildi i 484 837 6 
Cathe a ae a au aS ~ § 10,323,000 $ 17,107,400 S$ — 15,680,90 
os i Ape) es | Pe ae : 
Contracts awarded on building prolea nue he ib) 
path ei meee. = ~§ 40,446,000 $ 34,442,000 S — 33,849,0( 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
6,77 
Real estate transfers a x 6,300 El : A 
Consideration —_~ ES 5,132,091 $ 6,471,077 7 
299.6* 244.5 292 


Department store sales index 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39 = 100) 


Bank clearings 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 


__. $ 3,641,035,294 


$ 4,021,344,897 


istri 4 $18,402,129,06 
re serve District - $19,493,199,000 $20,556,122,000 $18,40 129, 
Piosans tt, bogie Fg S: $10,028,958,000 $10,426,567,000 S$ 9,146,312,00 
4 > } > * 7 £ 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: ie 
Number of shares traded. : 1,148,536 < 1,575,756 met F 
Market value of shares traded. —- $ 31,889,536 $ 45,790,987 S 42,03) 3 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 935,363 972,631 1,087,22 
Air express shipments, Chicago area 56,653 63,254 64,11 
L.C.L. merchandise cars 18,760 21,290 22,15 
Electric power production, kwh 1,247,540,000 1,239,915,000 1,185,067,00 
Industrial gas sales, therms 12,079,277 11,560,831 10,237,56 
Reyenue passengers carried by Chicago ; 
Transit Authority lines: . ; 
Surface division cae te 46,067,215 48,611,954 52,131,74 
Rapid transit division - 13,311,439 13,049,262 12,680,35' 
Postalevecetpts ar tee ee axes} 12,508,439 $ 11,428,786 $ 11,638,58: 
Air passengers: 
Arrivals 178,717 220,349 140,66) 
Departures —____ a on Ae 184,705 229,521 148,08 
= 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39 = 100) 195.4+ 194.47 180 
Livestock slaughtered under federal in- = 
spection 701,644 584,500 660,33 
Families on relief rolls: : 
Cook County —.. 20,916 20,984 26,53: 
Other Illinois counties 13,271 12,794 17,57 


*Preliminary figure. 


+Figures are on same basis as year ago. New indexes 


and 193.5 for October, 1951. 


are 194.3 for November, 193) 


FEBRUARY, 1952, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Tax 


5 


Returnable to 


I Payment due on floor stock tax on distilled spirits, 
malt liquor and wines. (Return form was due De- Collector of Internal) 
cember 1, 1951) Revenue 
15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds Authorized 
$100, pay amount to Depositary 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of January Director of Revenue * 
Commissioner of hi! 
ternal Revenue, c/ 
15 Annual Federal Information returns. This is calen- Processing Division 
dar year 1951 report — not fiscal. (Forms 1096 and Pratt & Whitne) 
1099). 1099 not required on wages reported on Plant, Kansas City 
Form W-2 (Rev.) Missouri 
29 Last day for filing of annual Franchise Tax Report 
without penalty by domestic and foreign corpora- 
tions. Based on calendar year 1952 or on end of 
fiscal year preceding December 31, 1951 Secretary of State | 
29 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for 


January, 1952 


Collector of Internal) 
Revenue 


sg 
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th ibe Orie Gane 


Estimates are that by 1960 indus- 
try will need over 300,000 techni- 
cians and scientists —half again as 
many as are now so employed. But 
higher education is simply not 
equipped to train these folks or the 
thousands of potential business 
leaders we will need in the future. 
As Benjamin Melnitsky points out 
(p. 15), our colleges are facing a 
crisis these days — too few teachers 
and completely inadequate facili- 
ties! Industry, with a tremendous 
stake in this educational crisis, can 
do much to help the schools and 
Mr. Melnitsky suggests a number of 
specific steps. 


The continuing battle between 
the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Treasury Department over the con- 
trol of credit through interest rates 
is heading into a new round this 
year. Washington Correspondent 
Jack Robins reports (p. 17) on a 
Congressional inquiry into the sub- 
ject, due to begin in several weeks. 
The outcome will influence the in- 
terest rate businessmen will pay for 
the money they borrow and _ the 
amount of credit available to them. 


“Jim Jones was a terrific young 
worker, had a great future here, 
then the XYZ Company hired him 
away for more money!” So goes 
the lament of the top management 
man who watches the competition 
raid his executive team. Manage- 
ment Consultant James A. Newman, 
of Booz, Allen and Hamilton, says 
there are two courses open: you can 
adopt “stop-gap” measures, which 
probably won’t stop the gaps for 
long, or you can formulate a sound, 
long-range executive . development 
program. His article, “Fortify Your 
Executive Team,” begins on page 18. 


To President H. G. Kemper of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, “noninsurance” and “under- 
insurance” are familiar terms. He 
has seen many companies pay the 
heavy cost (which sometimes means 
bankruptcy) of loopholes in their 
insurance protection. He reports 
(p. 20) on some of these cases in 
which foresight would have been 
infinitely more valuable than hind- 
sight. 


COMMERCE# 


Employees Go To College 


Working Men and Women Represent More 
Than Half of Roosevelt’s Total Enrollment 


SPRING CLASSES 
BEGIN FEB. 4 


Day and Evening 


MEN and women representing several hundred Chicago-area busi- 
ness firms are now taking courses at Roosevelt College. Here op- 
portunity is unlimited for ambitious. youth to further their educa- 
tion and their job potential. Classes that are closely related «to 
their everyday work are available, day or evening, in Commerce, 
Liberal Arts, Science, or Music. Because trained employees are 
more valuable employees, many alert business men encourage their 
people to attend Roosevelt College. In fact, some employers even 
share in the cost as a business investment in the future. If you 
would like to know more about the College and its oportuni- 


ties for employed men and women, we will gladly furnish full 
information. 


e 


OOSEVELT 
OLLEGE 


Schedules Mailed WAbash 2-3580 


On Request 


430) S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Il. 
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HOW BUSINESS WORKS FOR CHICAGO 


2 OR nearly fifty years, the businessmen of Chicago have successfully carried on a pro- 
gram for the civic and business betterment of the community. 


They have worked through their own, voluntary organization —The Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, the one organization devoted solely to improv- 
ing Chicago as a community in which to live and carry on business. 


. Throughout that half century, the entire revenue of the Association has come from 
annual dues payments made by member companies. The basic dues unit for the small- 
est companies has remained unchanged. Amounts paid by larger companies have always 
been larger in proportion to each company’s size and interest in Chicago. 


The revenue which the Association has had available to work for Chicago’s civic and 
business improvement, and provide direct services to member companies, has been about 
four hundred and seventy thousand dollars annually since 1945. 


Measured either by the value of the Association’s work to the community and to its 
members, or by the cost of its work compared to the volume and investment of Chi- 
cago business, this amount is extremely small. Compare it with the five billion dollars 
in annual retail sales, the sixteen billion dollars in wholesale sales, the seventeen billion 
dollars in manufactured output, or the many hundreds of billions of capital investment. 


Every businessman knows that the cost of operating any enterprise has risen tremen- 
dously in the last five years. Every businessman who pauses for even a moment's consider- 
ation will realize that the Association cannot carry on all of the important functions 
it has been performing unless its revenue is increased commensurately with these cost 


increases. 


No businessman will want the long demonstrated effectiveness of the Association’s 


work to decrease for any reason — least of all for lack of adequate revenue. 


As a member of The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry for many years, 
and its President for the past year, I feel it my obligation to bring the financial needs 
of the Association to the attention of every Chicago business firm, and to call upon 
each of them to consider its vital stake in maintaining the Association’s effectiveness. 


If you: are not a member, apply for membership now. 
If you are one of the members whose dues are no longer proportionate to your 
= - . . 
size and interest in the community, agree to the increase which will be requested of you 


at the time of your 1951-52 billing. 


Chicago has become the nation’s greatest center of commerce and industry because 


its businessmen thave never failed in their civic responsibility. 


I have every confidence they will not fail now. 


j BUILT ner FOR SALERNO 


x oi eres oe > 


In this chrome trimmed vitreous enameled continuous gas oven, the Salerno tradition of 
fine baked products is maintained. Over 25 million crackers and cookies are produced 
daily in the spotless Salerno-Megowen bakery on Chicago’s west side. 


Tere is something about a gas oven which imparts 
goodness and “‘doneness” to baked goods. In this com- 
pletely automatic oven, 200 feet in length, crackers and 
butter cookies are properly baked in four minutes. Direct 
fire from 298 burners furnishes controlled temperatures 
to guarantee a cookie or cracker delectably done. 


Plant efficiency and cleanliness are major points in 
the production of Salerno crackers and butter cookies — 
known all over the world. GAS helps in the maintenance 


of these strict regulations and furnishes accurate tem- 
peratures. 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


' Corncobs, Worms and OPS 


FHE Office of Price Stabilization is rolling up a 
f record for hamstringing business that is outstand- 
ng even among government regulatory agencies, 
which are old hands at hamstringing. 

Between last April 25, when Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation 22 was issued, and mid-December, the OPS 


as plagued manufacturers with the following addi- 
fens to the order: 34 amendments, 33 interpretations, 
19 supplementary regulations and 24 amendments to 
upplementary regulations. OPS has also issued a fact 
inding sheet, a 12 page printed guide and several 
additional forms or applications, all pertaining to 
CPR 22. 

_A particularly classic performance was the way OPS 
handled its Form 8 under CPR 22. The OPS has 
given most manufacturers no less than three or four 
deadlines for filing Form 8, the most recent of which 
was December 19. Most companies had to invest a 
large amount of work in preparing data for each 
deadline. With each new deadline came a brand new 
batch of OPS-concocted rules and, each time, it was up 
to industry to figure them out. 

In this futile battle of the deadlines, one medium 
sized corporation spent over $200,000 in gathering and 
analyzing data. After finally getting its ceiling prices 
established, the corporation found that it was unable 
‘to sell more than half its products at prices as high 
as ceiling because of market conditions. Thousands of 
‘other manufacturers undoubtedly have had like ex- 
Becrience. The aggregate waste runs into many mil- 
‘lions. But OPS goes merrily on its way. Recently, for 
example, it disclosed that after detailed study and 
‘consultation it had decided that “there is, in general, 
‘no acute demand for corncobs.” Accordingly, corn- 
cobs have been decontrolled. A few days later it was 
‘edible worms that were decontrolled. The weary tax- 
“payer who paid a pretty penny to have corncob and 
edible worm prices controlled, then studied and de- 
‘controlled, may ask why they were controlled in the 
first place. On second thought, however, that might 
“not be so wise, either, because the study and research 
the OPS would have to go through to come up with 
an answer probably would cost another small fortune. 


lH Free Labor And Enterprise 


A RECENT address by Frank W. Jacobs, vice 
president of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, indicates that labor leaders are be- 
ginning to awaken to the menace of socialization of 
industry. 

= In part, he said, “The IBEW was a strong sup- 
porter of the public power program when the govern- 


ment commenced its development ... We have found, 
however, that the public power program has gone far 
beyond the plans of its initial sponsors. ‘The use of 
the preferential treatment given to ‘states, counties, 
municipalities and cooperative organizations’ has re- 
sulted in the federal government deliberately setting 
out to create socialistic agencies to use federal power. 

“The scope of the public power program has been 
extended step by step to the point of peril to legiti- 
mate free enterprise and free labor .. . 

“The IBEW has learned through bitter experience 
that the fine sounding slogan of ‘public power’ does 
not serve to safeguard labor’s rights and interests. 
Our experience with this preferred group (state, ter- 
ritories, co-ops, etc.) has convinced us that we can ex- 
pect no consideration from them. They have in the 
past consistently refused to recognize us for collective 
bargaining purposes, and they are strengthened in 
that refusal by statute... 

“Our only effective answer is to do what we can to 
stop the displacement of private utility companies 
with government utilities.” 

Evidently labor is learning the hard way that free 
labor and free enterprise are part of the same system 
—and that when one is destroyed the other also gets 
the axe. 


HE Two Bits We'll Save! 


1 ees among the Christmas cards last month was 
a crisp brown envelope with no postage stamp and, 
quick as a wink, we knew our good old government 
was communicating with us again. It was just a brief 
note, printed in seasonal green, telling us in a neigh- 
borly sort of way that the folks down in Washington 
had just whipped together a new booklet and that 
they certainly wanted us to have a copy. The note 
went on to say that the income tax laws had been 
changed recently —a fact that had come to our atten- 
tion somewhat earlier—and that the new booklet 
would tell us all about these changes and how they 
would affect our tax return this year. 

We were warming up to the idea and just about to 
dictate a note to Washington inviting them to send 
along our copy of “Your Federal Income Tax” when 
we came to the words, still in green ink, “25 Cents 
Per Copy.” Well, the good old government won't get 
two bits from us for a booklet explaining how the 
good old government is now carving the biggest chunk 
yet out of our pay check. That deceptively friendly 
note wound up in the wastebasket. When we pay for 
income tax advice, we'll go to a neutral party, to say 
the least, and preferably to a guy on our side — say 
the gentleman who gets out that book, “501 Ways to 
Reduce Your Income Tax!” For that we'll pay a buck, 
but not one penny to the government! 


co ces 
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One La Salle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ning have created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate not only this factor 
of central location, but also the high 
standards of service maintained for their 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of first con- 
sideration. 


L. Jd. Sheridan & Co. 


Management Agent 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 


i ee eT 


e Big Wind of ’52 — Supersonic 
speeds up to 942 miles an hour will 
be reached by whirling blades of a 
giant new Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation turbine-generator be- 
ing built to supply additional 
power for Alabama. It will take an 
hour and a half to bring the giant 
machine to top speed, than a half 
hour to stop it. The generator will 
furnish enough electric power to 
meet the needs of a city of about 
200,000. 


e No Cheesecake, Please! — This is 
the month we take the first look at 
a new calendar, a seasonal experi- 
ence that prompts the Gerlach- 
Barklow Company to observe that 
semi-exposed females do not make 
good calendar “art.” Speaking from 
its 45 years of experience as calen- 
dar makers, Gerlach-Barklow says 
it’s unwise for a company to asso- 
ciate its mame with a suggestive 
picture. There are about two dozen 
themes which are “safe” for calen- 
dar pictures, and the company that 
goes beyond these is just looking 
for trouble. 


e Stockholder Record — The Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana re- 
ports that more people now share 
in its ownership than ever before 
in its 62-year history. Today, Stand- 
ard has 116,000 shareholders com- 
pared with about 100,000 in 1938 
and about 108,000 in 1932. More 
than half the shareholders live in 
15 midwestern states served by 
Standard and nearly a tenth live 
in Chicago, the company’s head- 
quarters. 


e Eye Checkup — A voluntary, free 
check on their ability to see is be- 
ing conducted among employes of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company plants 
in Akron, Ohio. Using a machine 
called the “Sight Screener,” results 
of the tests are studied by the com- 
pany's medical department and a- 


sealed report is sent each employe 
It tells whether the sight test hai 
been passed, or whether the workeg 
could benefit from an eye examina 
tion. : 


e Forest Improvement — The Amer 
ican Forestry Association report 
that some of the greatest gains il 
the 50 years of forestry conservation 
in the United States have beer 
made in the last five years. Durin 
the five-year period, an additiona 
56,000,000 acres have been put w 
der organized forest fire protection 
the number of forest fires have beer 
reduced by 16,000 yearly, and ove: 
a million acres of tree seedlingg 
have been planted. In the periodg 
unfortunately, insects and diseasg 
caused heavier losses to forest reé 
sources than did fire. 

a 
e Taxes and the Atom — Commerc 
Clearing House reports that you 
can now deduct bomb shelter cost{ 
as current business expenses—i 
you can convince the Bureau o 
Internal Revenue that the sheltex 
will be totally worthless for ann 
other purpose and that the cost i: 
relatively small. There is one hitch 
in the ruling, however. If the shel: 
ter can be used for storage space ow 
any other business purpose in tha 
future the expense must be capital! 
ized and depreciation claimed. 4 


e Marriage and the Law—A ney 
book, “Law of Marriage and Di: 
vorce Simplified,” published by 
Oceana Publications of New York 
gathers together marriage laws from 
throughout the country. Example 
In Georgia it’s illegal to marry 
your husband’s grandfather. A girl 
can marry in staid Massachusetts ati 
age 12, but if she’s an inhabitant 
of the Kentucky hills she must wait! 
until she is 16. You can marry your! 
first cousin in West Virginia, but 
only if he is over 50. The book,: 

(Continued on page 47) : 
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Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 


| 
I 
| 
1101 W. Adams St. Chicago, Illinois 
MOn. 6-8000 

I 

| 

| 


For further information and full line catalog send 
in this coupon 


THE IRON FIREMAN 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WE'VE GOT ALL 3 


COAL—OIL—GAS 


Automatic Firing 


12 


THIS in 


Your Plant 
Can Result 


in a Serious 


EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS 
PROBLEM 


When workers have to tie-up their 
lunches like this —to escape the en- 
croachments of rats, roaches or other 
pests —— there’s serious trouble ahead 
for management! Because the anger 
and resentment pests cause among em- 
ployees show-up in poor morale, ‘anti’ 
attitudes and lowered production. That's 
why it’s important for every plant — 
not just those where goods or materials 
can be harméd — to guard against pest 
infestations. Find out right now how 
the McCloud system of Premise Inspec- 
tion and Regular Prevention Application 
can keep your plant or factory pest-free 
and safe! Write or phone for complete 
details today! 


WCLOU 


W. B. McCLOUD & CO. 


SUperior 7-7533 
612 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago II, Illinois 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 
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FINANCE and BUSINES: 


If the economic 
forecasters seem to 
be dealing in hazy 
double-talk this 
month as they scan 
the year ahead, they can be for- 
given. The crystal balls are bound 
to be somewhat clouded this open- 
ing month of 1952 for, as econo- 
mists of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago (themselves no mean 
forecasters) point out, no one can 
more than guess the behavior of 
the two most important economic 
factors in the next 12 months. One 
is the international situation which, 
if bad, could easily spark another 
civilian buying splurge, not to men- 
tion still greater defense spending 
and which, if good, could ease ten- 
sions, and produce political pres- 
sures to scale down defense spend- 
ing and allocate more goods to con- 
sumers. The other big question 
mark is the consumer. If the aver- 
age housewife and man in the street 
increase their spending significantly, 
there'll be more inflation; if not, 
serious inflation during 1952 may 
be averted despite growing defense 
expenditures. 


These Are Tough 
Days For The 
Prognosticators! 


These two factors make forecast- 
ing a rather “iffy” business right 
now. Nevertheless, here’s how the 
year 1952 shapes up in the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank’s opinion. 
Military and foreign aid spending is 
scheduled to keep on rising at about 
the same rate as in 1951, with the 
result that by the end of this year 
it will have reached an annual rate 
of over $65 billion, compared with 
$47 billion at the end of last year. 
This upward trend, the bank haz- 
ards, is almost certain to kindle in- 
flationary forces, particularly in the 
later half of the year. The bank 
believes price and wage controls 
will gradually give ground under 
the pressure and that some cost- 
inspired price rises will follow. 


Capital expenditures for new 
plant facilities and equipmenty 
which hit a record of about $25) 
billion in 1951, should hold at 
about the same level this year, part 
ly because so many delayed build- 
ing programs involving defense pro- 
duction are being carried over. Theg 
only limiting factor now in sight: 
the bank believes, is the inevitt 
ability of shrinking working capitah 
as taxes bite steadily deeper, espe 
cially toward the end of 1952. Resi 
dential construction on the other 
hand is expected to continue the¢ 
downtrend which persisted last year, 
certainly until mid-1952. 

Employment, the bank forecasts, 
will continue high, strong pressures: 
will be exerted to increase wages, 
and the shortage of skilled man+ 
power will intensify as the defense¢ 
industries continue to draw off 
many trained workers from civilian: 
industry. Meanwhile, personal in- 
come — gross, at least —should rise¢ 
moderately, although disposable in- 
come will rise much more slowly 
because of higher taxes. Goods tod 
buy will be readily available this 
year, especially apparel and other! 
soft goods lines, where production: 
is now below capacity and material 
restrictions are unlikely. Food will! 
be ample and meat production 
should rise moderately. Autos, ap- 
pliances and other durables will 
tighten, however, as the result of 
material allocations and diminish- 
ing inventories. 


Next to the 
swect young thing % 
with the doll face 
and the form de- 
vine, the individ- - 
ual with the brightest prospects for > 
the future these days seems to be: 
the young man with a brand new’ 
engineering degree. The _ Illinois; 
Institute of Technology reports that - 


It’s A Big, Bright 
World For The 
Engineering Grad 


+ 
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the job outlook for February engi- 
neering graduates is the best yet. 
There are at least three jobs wait- 
ing to be filled for every graduate, 
the institute reports, adding that its 
own 265 graduates have been in- 
_terviewed by no Jess than 175 com- 
panies, many of them seeking sev- 
eral engineers. 

Meanwhile, the average starting 
salary for engineers has jumped 
about $15 to $20 a month since last 
June. Then, Illinois Tech gradu- 
-ates averaged $307 a month on 
their first job, but February grad- 
-uates will average at least $320. 
Industrial interviewers are already 
looking over June graduates, the 
School adds, without suggesting just 
where the salary level will be in 
another five months. 


« « » » 


The nation to- 
day has a greater 
pool of workers 
with specialized 
2 training and skills 
than ever before, both in number 
-and proportion of the total work- 
ing force, according to studies of 
' national manpower resources by 
“government agencies. 


: ‘Nation Hes 
Record Pool Of 
Skilled Workers 


The number of workers with such 
_ qualifications aggregated more than 
26,000,000 in October, 1951, equiv- 
alent to over 42 per cent of all peo- 
' ple then employed. ‘This is a greater 
number and a higher percentage 
- than in April, 1945, at the height 
of the World War II production 
4 effort. At that time, the number of 

skilled and semi-skilled workers ag- 
_gregated just above 22,000,000, 

equivalent to about 41 per cent of 

the total 1945 working force. The 
equivalent number of such workers 
employed in 1940 was just above 
17,000,000 or only 37 per cent of 
all then at work. 


« « Ne >) 


The number of 
companies using 
formal evaluation 
for managerial po- 
sitions is steadily 
increasing, according to a survey 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. The board found that 
out of 244 firms 123, or 55 per cent, 


More Companies 
Using Executive 
- Job Evaluction 


have managerial evaluation pro- | 


grams. An earlier survey six years 
ago disclosed that less than a third 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Colleges 
eed Help—Now | By Benjamin Melnitsky 


Higher Education Is Facing a Financial Crisis At Just The 
Time When Industry Needs College-Trained Men The Most 


~ AMERICA today is facing the 
F worst educational crisis in its 
‘ history. The situation is all 


the’ more alarming because it is 
/ coming to a head at precisely the 


needed, but vastly increased. class- 
room and laboratory facilities. 
The U. S. Office of Education de- 
clares that $5 billion should be 
spent to increase college teaching 


have made excellent scientists and 
business leaders! 


Industry’s stake in this educa- 


tional crisis is tremendous, for in- 


dustry today needs exceptionally 


- Shes ane : able and fully trained youn e0- 
pendent liberal arts institutions is y y 8 P 


already operating in the red—and ee S Ce eer nae of reason 
the break-even point crawls stead- are simply not being turned forth | 


ily upward! on graduation day. 


_time when the product of higher 
_ education—trained young scientists, 
technicians, economists, and busi- 
ness executive timber — are needed 
as never before. 
The facts speak for themselves: 

In 1920 some 10,000 persons 
were engaged in industrial re- 
_ search. Today, some 200,000 are 
SO engaged and, by 1960, esti- 
mates are that industry will need 
over 300,000 trained researchers. 
There are neither the schools nor 
the teachers to provide these 
needed scientists and technicians. 

There is a near-disastrous short- 
age of teachers and the deficit is 
constantly worsening. In_ 1940 
there were 11.4 college students 
for every faculty member, in 1947 
there were more than 15 students 
for every faculty member, and the 
ratio continues to grow more lop- 
sided. According to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, higher education ur- 
gently needs 70,000 more teachers, 
yet a mere 12,000 are in training 
today! 

Not only are more teachers 


space, yet one out of two inde- 


For one thing, vocational guid- 
ance is sorely inadequate. A recent 
survey of 1,167 on-the-job trainees, 
who over a period of 13 years were 
hired directly from college by 247 
Chicago-area companies showed that 
only 58 per cent were still on the 
job after one year. The cost of 
training the washouts amounted to 
$1,347,000! They were so poorly ad- 
vised and so poorly educated they 
couldn’t last 12 months on an in- 
dustrial training program. 


Education has been getting a 
thinner share of national income. 
The American Council on Educa- 
tion reports that in 1940 the 
United States spent 2.5 per cent 
of its gross national income for 
education; in 1947, only 1.9 per 
cent; and today, the figure has 
been squeezed to 1.7 per cent! 


Because of inadequate facili- 
ties for technical and_ scientific 
training, higher education is turn- 
ing out a cruelly unbalanced sup- 
ply of graduates seeking white- 
collar jobs (of which there are 
not enough) and technically- 
trained graduates (for whom there 
are more jobs than can be filled). 
The schools, in the words of Har- 
vard’s Dr. James B. Conant, are 
creating “a white-collared prole- 
tariat, an army of unemployed, 
because more will desire profes- 
sional work than our society can 
support.” The result is a prepon- 
derance of fair lawyers who might 


Meanwhile, the standards for busi- 
ness leaders are rising rapidly. In- 
dustry needs young people with 
broad qualifications. As Dr. Frank 
H. Surface, consultant to Standard 
Oil of New Jersey puts it, industry 
needs young men of “mental hon- 
esty” — aman with “an open mind 
which searches for facts, who thinks 
for himself, and who has a good 
understanding of our economic sys- 
tem and the forces that make it 
work.” In short, says Dr. Surface, 


There are neither the schools nor 
the teachers to provide the thousands 


~ of technicians industry urgently needs 
Ewing Galloway 
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US eS eee analyses are available : 


men who understand aa ceee from most schools. 


that “the objectives 
of business enterprise 
are not only to furn- 
ish useful products 
and services to con- 
sumers but also make 


Faculty members at : 
Chicago Loyola Uni- - 
versity frequently’ 
serve as arbiters ini 
labor disputes and| 
Roosevelt College has | 
established a clerical | 
staff selection pro-- 
gram to aid employ- - 
ers in the recruiting | 
of general clerical | 
workers. DePaul Uni- - 
versity has developed ! 
a program to provide : 


“THE MOST CHALLENGING 


HORIZON FOR BUSINESS” 


possible a satisfactory 
way of life for em- 
ployes.” 
Such men are not 
mass-produced in 
; overcrowded and un- 
derstaffed educational 
institutions! 


The greatest challenge of our era, in my opinion, is 
increased economic understanding among our people 
—appreciation of the system of society and enterprise 
that has made us a great nation. If the people of 
America fail to appreciate how we came by this amaz- 
ing living standard, and the opportunity we have for 
expanding and improving it, we run the risk of losing 
all we have. 


Nor can industry 
depend upon its fi- 
nancially-weakened 
educational allies for 
scientific cooperation 
of the calibre of past 
years. A distinguished 
scientist declared re- 
cently that 95 per 
cent of the modern 
chemical industry is 
based on discoveries 
made in the univer- 
sity laboratory. The 
atomic bomb, radar, 
and the electron mi- 
_croscope are but a 
few of the major in- 


Business in the second half century will work more 
and more with education to bridge this gap in our eco- 
nomic understanding. We will employ daring and in- 
genious techniques to get economic understanding over 
to the new generations at an early age. Every industry 
can help in this work by making available the practi- 
cal experience gained in its particular segments of our 
economy. 

Right now the financial needs of our educational 


institutions are the greatest in history. Industry should 
do its part to fill the need. 


I believe that the outlook is for increasing under- 
standing and cooperation between business and educa- 
tion. Both will profit from this trend, and the Ameri- 
can people will profit most of all. 


— Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board, 
General Mills, Inc. 


industry a psycholog- - 
ical analysis and solu- - 
tion of selling, per-- 
sonnel and _ similar: 
business problems.. 
Northwestern Uni-- 
versity’s nationally 
known commerce: 
school provides prac- - 
tical assistance to 
scores of trade organ- - 
izations throughout ; 
the midwest.* ; 

Equally valuable 
are college evening ' 
classes dealing with | 


3 ventions made _ pos- the immediate prob- » 
sible by basic research in our tracts, but more often by grants in lems of industry and business. At 
universities. College laboratories support of a general line of re- the College of the City of New 
Z available for industrial research are search which the company believes York, employes of local export 
‘4 in every state; New York alone has will be beneficial to it because of houses study world trade problems. 
_ 27 institutions prepared to aid in- the training of research personnel At the University of Toledo, young 
: dustry. ; in fields in which the company is ©X€CUtives and foremen of the Dana 
af In Chicago an increasing number vitally interested. These forward- Corporation are being trained aig 


ae 


of large firms are each contributing 
from $20,000 to $50,000 a year to 
help finance nuclear energy re- 
search at the University of Chi- 


leadership and personnel manage-— 
ment. Other colleges send their pro- 
fessors into plants to conduct com- 
pany-sponsored classes. . 


looking companies realize that their 
contributions can bring back from 
the academic laboratories an in- 


bh a ble oe 
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cago’s world-famous scientific cen- 
ter. Engineers from cooperating 
companies meet regularly at the 
university to be brought up to date 
on the vast research program. 
Right here is one of the impor- 
tant areas where industry, in en- 
lightened self-interest, can safe- 
guard its stake in higher education. 
Karl T. Compton, former president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology declares, “Quite recently 
there has been developing a very 
significant trend, in that industry 
has been more and more adopting 
the policy of giving direct support 
to academic research laboratories. 
Sometimes this is by direct con- 


creased flow of men and ideas!” 


Sales Promotion 


Marketing, sales promotion, and 
product development are other 
fields in which industry and educa- 
tion can cooperate to mutual ad- 
vantage. New York University, 
Wayne University, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, are among the 
schools which have developed psy- 
chological job placement tests. In 
many instances, they even interview 
and test prospective workers for co- 
operating companies. Time and mo- 
tion studies, consumer preference 
surveys, and regional sales-potential 


At best, however, industry has 
only scratched the surface of this 
great area of cooperation with 
higher education. Yet there is no 
better way by which individual 
companies can assist neighboring 
schools, and at the same time profit 
handsomely from their investment. — 

Then there is the program of 
economic education conceived by 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. In many colleges, business- 
men and educators are cooperating 

(Continued on page 27) 


*For a detailed discussion of how Chi- — 
cago universities and colleges are directly 
aiding industry, see “Problem, Find An 
ae Tower!” — COMMERCE, September, — 
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_ pute between the Federal Reserve 


Board and the Treasury Depart- 


ment over the control of credit 


- through interest rates. 


On the surface it looks like a 


: dry, technical feud involving noth- 


ing more exciting than fractional 


_ changes in the rediscount rate. But 


: underneath it carries the same ele- 


ments of high intrigue as most 


_ Washington feuds. In this case the 
~ conflict is more between opposing 


economic theories than jealously 
ambitious individuals. Personalties 


do play a part in it, however. Dur- 


ing the last few years, when the 
battle over interest rates has waxed 
hot, one of the leading rivals, Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, was first demoted 
as chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board by President Truman. Later 
he led the “Fed” in action against 
Mr. Truman’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, John Snyder, and finally 
Mr. Eccles retired voluntarily from 
the theatre of combat. 

Aside from the dusty statistics and 
the personality clashes is the fact 
that the business man has a vital 
stake in the outcome. It will have a 
bearing on the interest rate he pays 
for the money he borrows and on 
the amount of credit available to 
him. 


Congressional Inquiry 

~The umpire in this new attempt 
to reach a decision on the interest 
rate question is a five-man subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Re- 
port — the same group, with one 
exception, which umpired the row 
two years ago and decided in favor 
of Federal Reserve. This time, how- 
ever, the chairmanship has passed 
from Senator Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois to Representative Wright 
Patman of Texas, and the late Rep- 
resentative Frank Bu chanan of 


17 
COMING: A new round in the vital 
N old Washington feud is sched- oY pecheREUNS 
uled for an airing early this 
year—the long standing dis- Pennsylvania has been replaced on Why, then, should this subcom- | 


the subcommittee by Representative mittee on credit control and debt 
Richard Bolling of Missouri. (Continued on page 34) 
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First, work 
out a sound plan 
of development 


ortify your 


Executive 


Team! Here’s how you can avoid losing 


key men when you need them most 


by JAMES A. NEWMAN 


Partner, Booz, Allen and Hamilton 


OST managements today are 
M struggling with the problem 
of what to do about the 
shortage of younger executives. 
Some companies have fortified them- 
selves with developmental programs 
of many years standing which have 
equipped them with well-balanced 
executive teams. The great majority 
of firms, however, has found it dif- 
ficult to make real progress in meet- 
ing management personnel needs. 
Unfortunately, “just waiting” isn’t 
the answer. In many cases the pas- 
sage of time only accentuates the 
need for decisive action. 
Recent events have greatly in- 
creased the shortage of young ‘exec- 
utives. For example: 


The vast expansion of our in- 
dustrial machine in the last 10 
years, with an accompanying in- 
crease in the need for manage- 
ment personnel. The Federal Re- 
serve Board index of industrial 
production, which is based on 
physical volume, shows an ad- 
vance of better than 75 per cent 
since 1940. Our gross national 
product has increased from $101 
billion in 1940 to $328 billion 
today, and, only a portion of the 
increase represents dollar infla- 
tion. Our labor force, exclusive 
of the armed services, totals 64,- 
000,000 —a figure considered im- 
possible of achievement in 1940. 

In the last 18 months, the sub- 
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stantial flow of men into the 
armed forces and governmental 


_ service has further drained an al- 
ready tight manpower supply. An 
- appreciable percentage of these 
men are young business execu- 


tives in civilian life. 

Almost all junior executives in 
business today had their growth 
interrupted by the war. ‘The in- 
terruption came at an unfortu- 


nate time for these men as it rep- 


resented a sacrifice of from three 


to five years out of their forma- 


tive growth period. 

Added to the numerical short- 
age, the development of manage- 
ment skills has been out of bal- 
ance. The past decade has been 
marked by an almost. continual 


maximum use of our industrial 


machine. The result has been a 


concentration of emphasis on pro- 

duction with only moderate at- 

tention to sales, accounting, cost 
control, research and personnel. 

Unknown and only slightly un- 

derstood, therefore, are the strin- 

gent, hard-hitting performances 
required in these areas in more 
difficult times. 

Serious as the chronic shortage of 
executives is, companies are even 
further handicapped by govern- 
ment controls. Today, salaries are 
supposedly frozen, but nothing pre- 
vents an executive from moving to 
another company where salaries are 
higher. With this great loophole 
in the control of salaries and recall- 
ing the fluidity of executives dur- 
ing the last war, managements 
should redouble their efforts to 
maintain and develop their junior 
and middle management executives. 


Pressures of the moment often 
lead managements to adopt stop- 
gap measures. They believe immedi- 
ate action is necessary, but they are 
operating in an area where they do 
not have an established program. 
Actually, the time required to effect 
a sound and long-range solution to 
their problem need be only 90 to 
120 days longer than that required 
for stop-gap solutions! 

A few managements have tackled 
the problem of retaining key ex: 
ecutives with a sincere desire to do 
the right thing, but with a treat- 
ment which proved short-range in 
its effect. Some companies attempt 
to insert a special position into the 
organization structure in an effort 
to provide a challenge for a valu- 
able man; others give a man a 
title, provide him with a private 
office, or tell him how important 
he will be in the future to the com- 
pany. Such “solutions” treat only 
the symptom and not the cause, and 
often by their very abruptness cre- 
ate more problems than they solve. 


“Spot Remedies” 


Recently the head of a large East- 
ern corporation did not know what 
to do with a very able executive in 
his sales department. He was ob- 
viously much heavier than the job 
he was holding. Recognizing the 
possibilities of losing the man un- 
less his abilities could be chal- 
lenged, the head of the company 
promoted him to administrative 
assistant to the president. ‘This man, 
whose personality was as powerful 
as that of the vice-presidents, soon 
became “a man without a country.” 
He seemed to be stepping on the 
toes of his associates no matter what 
problem he picked 
up. Four months 
later, he resigned! 

While some “spot” 
remedies will tem- 
porarily relieve spec- 
ific conditions, the 
real solution lies in 
a sound, well - bal- 
anced executive de- 
velopment program. 
Such a program has 
the advantage of re- 
taining present men 
and, at the same 
time, attracting out- 
siders by virtue of 
its very existence. 
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The fundamental question is, of 
course, “what is the program de- 
signed to accomplish?” To plan for 
the retention and development of 
men, management must know for 
what needs they are being retained 
and for what future requirements 
they are being developed. Unless 
people know what their duties are, 
and the relation of their activity to 
others, work becomes confusing and 
performance and growth is retard- 
ed. Unbalanced organization throws 
too much burden on some and not 
enough on others. 

Once a plan of organization has 
been firmly established, there are 
five subsequent steps. Management 
must: 

1. Determine executive require- 
ments and check against availabil- 
ity. 

2. Develop an adequate and com- 
petitive compensation plan. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Plug those loopholes before disaster strikes... . 


They Thought They Had Insurance! 


TERRIFIC explosion in the 
South recently blew a $110,- 
000 manufacturing plant right 


out of business. In addition to lev- 
eling the plant, the blast also 


caused damage estimated at more 


than $1,000,000 to surrounding 
property. 

Investigation disclosed that a pro- 
pane gas storage tank standing 
alongside the plant had developed 
a leak. Escaping propane, heavier 
than air, oozed down some stairs 
and seeped into the basement where 
it was ignited by the pilot light in 
the furnace. 


This story of destruction splashed 


COMMERCE. 
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By H. G. KEMPER 


President, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company 


across page one. But the newspa- 
pers omitted some important details. 


The owner of the plant had been 
careful to carry an adequate amount 
of fire insurance — $90,000 worth. 
Yet he recovered not a penny be- 
cause he was unprotected financially 
against a loss caused by explosion. 
There was, indeed, a gaping omis- 
sion in his insuance potection! 


A $36,000 Loophole! 


Consider another case that made 
the front page. Marie, age 10, a 
bright little girl, was roller skating 
one summer day with two of her 
girl friends near a parked truck. 
The truck was used to transport 
liquefied gas. 


Suddenly a metal covered hose 
on the truck exploded and lashed 
about wildly. It dealt glancing 
blows to Marie’s two friends and 
then concentrated on her. Marie 
was knocked to the pavement and 


Many companies are seriously underinsured against liabilities incurred in accidents 
involving company automobiles; some have paid for oversight. 


whipped savagely. Her skull was. 
fractured in several places, her left 
lung was punctured, one leg was 
broken and other injuries were in- 
flicted as she was beaten into un- 
consciousness. 

Legitimate expenses for surgical, 
medical, hospital and nursing care 
exceeded $19,000 in less than two 
years. Her injuries were said to 
be permanent — both physically and 
mentally. The transport company 
was sued for more than $300,000, 
and the case was finally settled re- 
cently, through expert assistance 
from the trial judge and after pro- 
longed negotiations, for $136,000! 
The transport company was insured 
for $100,000 against injury to one 
person and this amount was paid 
by the insurance company. The 
transport company paid the remain- 
ing $36,000. That was the price to 
this company of inadequate in- 
surance. : 

Here are cases of “noninsurance” 


One survey of a hundred companies dis- 
closed that less than half had extended 
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and “underinsurance.” One shows 
what can happen—what actually 
did happen—in the event of in- 
complete protection. ‘The second 
demonstrates the danger of insuffi- 
cient protection. Both typify how 
easy it is to lose money. 
Unfortunately, they are not the 
only examples. An explosion oc- 
curred in an Illinois plant that car- 
ried $25,000 insurance under boiler 
.and machinery coverage for prop- 
erty damage. That plant needed 
$180,000 to settle claims from one 
explosion! A grain mill carrying 
$25,000 property damage insurance 
had to add $75,000 of its own 
‘money to settle a large loss. A 
‘machine plant, also insured for 
$25,000, had a loss of $150,000. 
These and scores of other acci- 
‘dents which cost the businessman 
“more money than his insurance 
“company prompted us to do some 
serious reflection. Why these un- 
insured losses? Where were they? 
What could be done? 
£ 


Widespread Undercoverage 


g In an attempt to find some an- 
| swers, we assigned the bankers in- 
- formation bureau of Lumbermens 
to make a complete insurance study 
B5E 100 companies in one industry. 
Final results of the survey were 
- startling. Although we hope the 
results are not typical of other in- 
dustries, we do believe they are 
indicative of similar weak spots 
throughout industry. 


The survey disclosed that 56 of 
the 100 companies carried inade- 
quate fire insurance. Many _busi- 
~ nessmen had overlooked the effect of 


coverage protection against explosions, 


windstorm, riots, etc. 


inflation on plant values and merely 
renewed their fire policies year after 
year for the same old amount. 


We pointed out this discrepancy 
to one small manufacturer, who 
was carrying $25,000 fire coverage. 
At our suggestion, he had an ap- 
praisal made at a cost of $250. The 
appraisal found that the current 
value of his plant was $81,250 and 
the manufacturer immediately raised 
his fire insurance to $65,000 to 
meet co-insurance requirements. 


Business Interruptions 


Five months later a fire broke 
out in this plant causing $35,000 
damage. Under his former cover- 
age, because of co-insurance require- 
ments, this manufacturer could have 
collected only $13,460 from his in- 
surance company and would have 
had to pay the remaining $21,540 
himself. Under his new policy he 
collected the full $35,000. The loss, 
incidentally, was settled in only 
three days because values were sub- 
stantiated by the appraisal. 


Thus the businessman spent $250 
for an appraisal that saved him 
more than $21,000! 


Despite full recovery on the fire 
loss, the fire still cost him approxi- 
mately $12,000. We had advised 
him to purchase business interrup- 
tion insurance covering earnings 
lost while the plant is shut down 
arising from continuing expenses 
such as taxes, advertising, other con- 
tracts that cannot be terminated, 
and salaries of executives and wages 
of essential employes. This protec- 
tion would have cost him $500 for 


(Continued on page 40) 


Six out of 10 firms were found to lack 
adequate fire insurance; others were with- 
out adequate theft insurance. 


Acme photos 


Even though an employe is specifically ordered not to use his own car on company 
business, his employer is liable if he does so and has an accident. 
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Whither Collective Bargaining? 


A distinguished industrialist speculates 


‘on labor’s long-term goals and their significance to business managers 


HERE is collective bargain- 
W iu going? How will its 

direction affect business? 
How will our tasks as managers be 
affected? 

I’m trying to foresee the direction 
of the road, its turnings and what 
we may expect as we travel the 
road. My task, in large part, is one 
of speculation. 

In my speculation I have as- 
sumed one premise. There is one 
certainty. 

The certainty is that no matter 
what labor and management do, 
either jointly or separately, the im- 
pact on our businesses will be noth- 
ing compared to what happens if 
either the foreign or fiscal policies 
of our government prove to be 
wrong. We can afford to make mis- 
takes in collective bargaining; we 
cannot afford them in either for- 
eign or fiscal policy. 

I have assumed that the policy 
toward collective bargaining in the 
United States will remain un- 
changed. To put it bluntly, collec- 
tive bargaining is here to stay. 

As the basis for my speculation 
I have tried to determine the long- 
term goals or objectives of labor 
in the last fifty years. If the re- 
search was not as exhaustive as it 
should have been, my only defense 
is the short preparation time al- 
lowed and that my researcher al- 
most had a nervous breakdown com- 
piling the mass of opinion he did. 

From word and deed, labor’s 
goals can be divided into economic, 
non-economic and _ institutional 
goals: In examining each it is well 
to bear in mind that the basic dif- 
ference of the make-up of the A.F.L. 
and the C.I.O. will have some ef- 
fect on the possible future demands 
of each and the means by which 
fulfillment is attempted. 

The A.F.L., with skilled crafts 


By WILLIAM G. CAPLES 


President, Inland Steel Container Company 
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Made before The National Assn. of Man- 
ufacturers, December 6, 1951. 


who have the protection and secur- 
ity of their skills, have sufficient 
bargaining power so that they will 
not feel a need for government in- 
tervention and _ protection. The 
C.1.O. whose membership is made 
up largely of unskilled workers 
will, because its members lack the 
security of skill, seek government 
aid. Geographically, the A.F.L. is 
spread throughout the country with- 
out great concentrations in any 
areas, whereas the C.I.O. member- 
ship is concentrated in two areas, 
one east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Mason-Dixon line and 
the other on the West Coast. 


Another background factor to 


William G. Caples 


keep in mind is that unions are 
political institutions in which the 
leaders seek to increase the strength 
of their union and to maintain) 
themselves in office. The head off 
any political institution, if he ex- 
pects to stay in power, is forced to) 
develop workable compromises to) 
resolve the conflicting interests off 
his members. .This tends to cause? 
inconsistency because the compro-- 
mises and the shifts of power within 
a union affect union policy. There- - 
fore, only a stable leadership which | 
is unchallenged can place emphasis} 
on long-term goals and work out a) 
long-term strategy to achieve its; 
goals. The craft unions generally’ 
have this type of stability, and. the: 
industrial unions generally do not... 
For that reason I have given greater ° 
weight to the pronouncements of 
the craft union leaders because 1. 
believe them to be more a product : 
of thought than of expediency. 


Gompers’ Goals 


I shall make no attempt to define : 
collective bargaining. The reason . 
for this is two-fold. First, because : 
collective bargaining today certainly 
has gone far beyond the goals stated | 
by Mr. Gompers when he said: 

“The primary essential in our ° 
mission has been the protection 
of the wage-worker, now; to in- 
crease his wages; to cut hours off ' 
the long workday, which was kill- » 
ing him; to improve the safety 
and the sanitary conditions of 
the work-shop; to free him from 
the tyrannies, petty or otherwise, 
which served to make his exis- 
tence a slavery. These, in the na- 
ture of things, I repeat, were and 
are the primary objects of trade 
unionism.” P| 

The second reason is that in the 
“Inland Case,” the National Labor 
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Relations Board and the courts said 
in effect that at the time of passage 
of the Wagner Act it was the in- 
tent of the Congress that collective 
bargaining change with time and 
experience. The effect of that de- 
cision might be said to be that if 
management and_ labor bargain 
about an issue at any time, from 
that time on it is compulsory to 
bargain about that subject. 

With these bargaining assump- 
‘tions, let's first take up the eco- 
momic goals of labor. 


Among goals within the plant 
‘there is a desire to get as high a 
‘wage as possible. In our kind of 
economy, it would seem odd if any 
of us did not attempt to do the 
same thing. I suppose that if we 
accept as the real cause of high 
prices or inflation the increase of 
the money supply of the nation 
due to the federal government’s 
policy of deficit spending and deficit 
financing, this desire of the unions 
for economic gain and whatever re- 
action management may have to it 
will not have any great effect on 
the economy. The basic economic 
forces in my opinion are stronger 
than anything either labor or man- 
agement will do. I think proof of 
this lies in the fact that labor’s 
‘share of gross national product for 
the last fifty years has remained ap- 
proximately the same. 


Importance Of Productivity 


In this regard, it might be well 
to point out that if in bargaining, 
management and labor can agree 

upon a real method of increasing 
productivity, either through ma- 
chine utilization or manpower utili- 
“zation, or both, we may arrive at 
“the real means of stopping inflation. 
To date, in light of the tremendous 
increase in the supply of money, 
it is surprising our productivity has 
increased so much that prices have 
risen no further than they have. 
Let us hope — maybe I should say 
"pray — it will continue to increase 
at a rate which gives us this much 
safeguard. 

Other economic goals, within the 

plant, are welfare, increased leisure 
time, both from a standpoint of 
longer vacations anG cae esses 
amount of time spent in the work 
week and, of course, increased shift 
premiums and the guaranteed an- 
nual wage. I look for increased 
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ARE YOU A 
HIDDEN DIABETIC? 


NE of the most benevolent 
manhunts in history is 
quietly underway these days in 
the big cities and tiny villages 
of America. The searching par- 
ties use medical equipment, not 
bloodhounds, for the quarry is 
a man afflicted — unknowningly 
—with diabetes. In addition to 
the million Americans known 
to have diabetes, nearly another 
million have the ailment and 
are ignorant of the fact. 
Today, the American Dia- 
betes Association is conducting 


“a nationwide search for these 


“hidden cases.” Many, it is be- 
lieved, are at work in industry, 
where their hidden ailment sab- 
otages their efficiency and their 
well-being. Were their affliction 
known, they could be treated 
and returned to vigorous good 
health. Industry and the nation 
could thereby recapture mil- 
lions of vital man hours now 
wasted by hidden diabetics. 
The ADA, a non-profit medi- 
cal organization founded _ by 
physicians, points out that dia- 
betes, though one of the oldest 
known disorders, is also one of 
the least known to the layman. 
Yet of all chronic conditions, it 
is the only one for which there 
is a specific control. ‘Today a per- 
son with diabetes, discovered in 
time and brought under treat- 
ment, can usually expect to live 
a full, active and normal life. 
There have been a number 
of well-known cases to prove 
the point: Davis Cup tennis 
star Bill Talbert, a diabetic for 
22 of his $2 years, who holds 
25 tennis titles; outfielder Bill 
Nicholson of the Philadelphia 
Phillies; Senator Clinton Ander- 


son; and the late Fiorello La- 
Guardia, who, though a dia- 
betic, was one of the nation’s 
most dynamic men and died, 
not of diabetes, but of a totally 
different disease. 

Before insulin was discovered 
30 years ago, a 10-year-old dia- 
betic could expect to live only 
a few months. With insulin, 
regulated diet and exercise, the 
10-year-old can now expect to 
live at least 45 more years— 


almost the average full life- 
span. 
The ADA, whose detection 


campaign extends to some 700 
communities, lists nine danger 
signals which warn of the possi- 
bility of a diabetic condition: 
excessive thirst, excessive urina- 
tion, loss of weight, intense itch- 
ing, excessive hunger, changing 
vision, easy tiring, pain in the 
extremities, and slow- healing 
cuts and bruises. 

In a mild, undiagnosed case, 
however, not all symptoms may 
be present. One may merely not 
feel well or he may become un- 
duly tired. If such a person is 
tested in time and diabetes is 
diagnosed, the disease may eas- 
ily be brought under control, 
so that he will suffer little dis- 
comfort. 

Though diabetes may strike 
anyone, it is most common 
among: (1) people in whose 
family there are already known 
diabetics, (2) those over 40, (3) 
the overweight, and (4) among 
women more frequently than 
men. 

The best test of all; Says 
ADA: a regular health examina- 
tion including a simple screen- 
ing test for diabetes. 
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cost in the welfare field as tl 
unions attempt to keep even witht 
inflation insofar as pensioners ard 
concerned and in the various it 
surance items insofar as active en 
ployes are concerned. ; 


Outside the plant, I assume tha 
the drive will continue to be an 
attempt to further pervert the 
employment insurance laws and_ td 
increase the benefits of federal old 
age insurance and other welfare 
schemes. As a collateral to this, ~ 
assume that the greater the pre 
sure on employers for welfare gains 
the greater the inclination will b 
on the part of some businesses te 
urge Congress to give labor what 1 
wants if for no other reason thar 
to take labor off the back of mai 
agement. 


Non-Economic Goals > 


As to the non-economic goals 0 
labor, I think that greater stres: 
will be laid on individual plant bar 
gaining. I believe this for two reas. 
ons. First, the members of loca 
unions fear central control by < 
union just as much as local union 
fear control by management. Ir 
other words, the worker will exer 
cise his American right not to b 
told what is good for him by any 
one. The second reason is that the 
unions will eventually come to the 
conclusion that in non-economié 
items, the structure which is createc 
between union and management 
will work better when the unio 
and the management work thet 
out through free and open discus: 
sion at the particular place where 
the rules are to have effect. I knows 
from my own limited experience 
that a contract which works at one 
plant can create chaos when it is 
imposed on another plant where it! 
is neither understood nor accepted 
I think that grievance procedures 
seniority, joint committees for rules 
of various types, and other suc 
items will be worked out on this 
basis. 4 

Probably one of the potentially 
most dangerous problems will aris 
out of a trend which is non-econ- 
omic and that is the struggle of th 
union for the acquisition of control) 
over jobs. The closed shop is mere: 
ly one aspect of this problem. In: 
considering it, bear in mind that. 
generally where the union has ha : 
complete control over jobs, = | 
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industries, such as coal, railroads 
_and maritime shipping for example, 
_ have tended to lose economic posi- 
tion. 

The union is tending more and 
more toward wanting a word in 
who is promoted, how the people 
are promoted, the size of the crews 
| that will work, and when work is 
scheduled. In other words, the 
unions are striving to take over by 
collective bargaining what has gen- 
- erally been considered in the past 
_ to be the control and direction of 
the work force. 

The odd part of the situation is 
an apparent inconsistency here be- 
_cause I feel sure that the unions do 
not want responsibility for the op- 
eration of any business, and they 
will argue that the control of jobs 
does not adversely affect the busi- 
ness. It is my belief that unless 
management takes a much longer 
viewpoint in the future than it has 
in the past, substantial inroads will 
be made by the unions in control- 
ling jobs, and the result will Dpema 
rigidity within the work force 
which will lend itself to inefficient 
production. 


There also appears to be a trend 
of some unions to bargain about 
matters which affect the worker 
only in the sense that success or 
failure of a business affects the 
worker. Price and profit relation- 
ships, plant locations, extent of 
technological change and contract- 
ing of work outside the plant, are 
a few of these areas. From a long 
range standpoint, this may cause 
the unions grief if they are success- 
ful for they will be responsible 
when they are wrong, and when 
they have a part in decision it will 
be hard to use “management” as 
the symbol to take the blame for 
mistakes. Most labor leaders, in 
my opinion, understand this, and 
that is why none so far as I know 
is advocating direct participation in 
management by methods such as 
co-determination. 


I assume that another non-eco- 
nomic goal, but one which from an 
operating standpoint can mean 
large dollar outlay, is the improve- 
ment in work conditions. This, of 
course, would include washrooms, 
Jocker rooms, cafeterias, parking 
lots, and other means of providing 
physical comforts. I am inclined 
to believe that the unions will ac- 


complish their objectives in this re- 
gard in a reasonably short period 
of time, for it appears today that 
managements and unions are rac- 
ing to see who can achieve this 
goal first. 


Political and Social 


Outside the plant, non-economic 
goals will be divided as to political 
goals and social goals. In regard 
to the political goals, I ‘have great 
doubt whether the unions will 
achieve them. I say this. because I 
don’t believe that unions can de- 
liver a vote. The social pressures 
within a factory or a shop which 
make a union desirable to workers 
are far different from the pressures 
outside the shop which influence an 
individual’s vote. For instance, 
studies have shown that the worker 
within the shop considers himself 
as a worker while outside the shop 
he considers himself a member of 
the so-called middle class, which he 
undoubtedly is, although in some 
instances at today’s wage rate he 
may be in the capitalist class. 

The pressures of social groups, fra- 
ternal organizations, ethnic groups, 
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and the desire for opportunity for 
his children, not union pressures, 
are the things which will determine 
the worker’s vote. I am of an opin- 
ion that the present administration 
has come to this same conclusion 
because their efforts seem directed 
toward obtaining votes in a fashion 
which is not dependent upon the 


unions. In some instances the ad- 
ministration’s treatment of the 
unions. 


The social goals are, I believe, 
the preservation and strengthening 
of democratic institutions where the 
individual member can find expres- 
sion. Dr. Elmer Roper has found 
that ‘the worker himself has four 
basic desires for: 1. Security; 2..A 
chance to advance 3. Being treated 
like a human being, and 4. A de- 
sire for simple, genuine human dig- 
nities. 

Unions, and I believe most man- 
agements, understand these desires | 
and have them as goals. I believe 
that, with the exception of security, 
they will be achieved through col- 
lective bargaining or otherwise. 

Dr. Frederick Harbison of the 
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BIGGEST SPLASH IN 80 YEARS! 


No one measured it bucket-by-bucket, but estimates are that 
about 1,750,000 gallons of water splashed skyward when the 
666-foot limestone carrier, the Str. John G. Munson, slid 
mightily in the Manitowoc River recently. The ship is the 
largest ever launched at the 80-year-old yards of the Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding Company, which built the Munson for the 
United States Steel Corporation’s Bradley Transportation Com- 
pany of Detroit. 


The new ship will carry 20,000 gross tons of stone at 16 miles 
an hour. A coal burner, it is powered by a 7,000-horsepower 
turbine gear drive engine. Construction work began March 7. 


The small picture (lower, left) shows construction work on 
the vessel as three giant crawler cranes lift the 127-ton stern 
section into position. Work on the carrier proceeded from 
amidship toward each end, the stern going into position August 
21 about three months before launching. 


The lower photo at right was taken just before launching, as 
crews of shipbuilders drove half-inch wedges to tip the steamer 
upward to enable it to slide down the ways. Side-launching is 
customary practice at Great Lakes shipbuilding yards. 


Two plates for the 20-ton rudder of the Munson were joined 
together by one of the largest welding machines ever built. 
Called “Jungle Jim,” the giant welder worked like a sewing 
machine threaded with a shining welding rod. In operation, 
the machine resembled a lifting crane as it rolled back and 
forth under its own power on 100 feet of track. But instead 
of lifting commonplace equipment, the crane carried a welding 
unit on the vertical mast near the operator. 


Named for a retired U.S. Steel executive who was intimately 
associated with Great Lakes shipping for more than 30 years, 
the Munson will haul limestone from Calcite, Mich., to lower 
Great Lakes ports for use by steel mills and chemical plants. 
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matter more bluntly: Z| 
“The position of most labor 
leaders on the matter of social 
goals might be summarized as 
follows: First, get what you can 
within the sphere of collective 
bargaining as one means of ad- 
vancing the welfare of labor, and 
second, turn to political action as 

a way of supplementing what you 
get through negotiating with priv- 
ate employers.” : 
Insofar as security is concerned, 

I do not believe that it jibes with 
our type of dynamic economy. 
Where we have expansion we must 
inconvenience people; businesses 
will fail, certain industries will cease 
to exist merely by the fact that 
they become obsolete. In other 
words, the only real security is in 
continued change which results in’ 
more goods. This kind of security, 
of course, cannot be supplied by 
any single employer or within any 
single plant; nor can any type of 
bargaining produce it. 


- 
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Institutional Aims : 


The institutional goals of the 
unions are and will continue to be- 
their preservation and greater. 
strength. I have little doubt that 
unions will be preserved but it is- 
interesting to note the fierce compe-— 
tition between them for members. 
There are no ethics when it comes — 
to stealing someone else’s member-_ 
ship. I would have less fear for 
what may happen in the future if i 
all businessmen had as real a feel- — 
ing of competition among them- — 
selves as the unions have. é 

How well are the unions doing | 
in gaining strength? 4 

Gains in membership since World | 
War II have not been large. The — 
number of union members has not — 
increased in proportion to the in-— 
crease of people in the work force. 2 
In other words, unions have not | 
been successful in invading what . 
we would term new markets, such — 
as the unorganized white collar — 
workers and certain professional — 
employees, nor in gaining their — 
share of new members in the work — 
force. I am inclined to believe that — 
this is a condition which will con- 
tinue, for in those operations where 
there is no organization most of | 
the techniques used in organized — 
plants have been adopted so that 
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the basic drives of the worker. for 


advancement, for treatment as a 


human being and respect for human 
dignity are satisfied without organ- 
ization. 


In other words, the structure of 
organization is used, but a union 


“is not used within that structure. 
These operations have proven ex- 


tremely difficult to organize. 
Another example of organization 


failure has been Operation Dixie 
_which was conducted primarily by 
the C.1.O. and in which large sums 


of money were spent with apparent- 
ly little result from the union 


- standpoint. 


My prediction would be that the 


unions’ proportion of members to 


the work force will remain about 


the same and that their institutions 
will remain strong but they will 
~ continue to drive for various types 
of union security because it makes 
the union leader’s job easier. I am 
afraid that because union security 
is a so-called non-economic item, 


employers will be inclined to trade 
it off, and the unions will take the 
trade so that we may look toward 


~ more compulsory unionism. 


Labor Leaders’ Aims 
The goal of the union leaders as 
individuals, I assume, will be for 
greater participation in the affairs 
of state, both local and national. 
On the whole, I think that we 


are beginning to reach some ma- 


turity in labor management rela- 
tions, and IJ think that the achieve- 


‘ment of true collective bargaining 


is nearer than is generally assumed. 
When unions and management can 
work out rules of procedure or a 


framework in which each can live 


and understand the goals of the 
other, it would appear that the 
overall good of the country will 


benefit from it both in goods pro- 


duced and in the effective utiliza- 


tion of people. Certainly the result — 
of this should be more leisure for 


all of us — time we can devote to 
making ourselves more useful in 
our society. 

If we place where collective bar- 
gaining is going or taking us in 
proper perspective with the other 
forces which affect us now and in 
the future — we don’t need to 
worry too much about collective 
bargaining. 
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Our Colleges Need Help — Now! 


(Continued from page 16) 


in furthering economic research and 
education. At the University of 
Rochester executives attend special 
classes designed to broaden their 
understanding of local and national 
problems relating to business. Upon 
“graduation” these upcoming busi- 
ness leaders form special study 
groups which investigate civic prob- 
lems under school auspices. 

New Orleans businessmen and 
‘Tulane University educators are co- 
operatively studying ways of foster- 
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ing foreign trade throughout Mis- 
sissippi Valley area. Four Colorado 
universities together with industrial 
and community leaders are investi- 
gating state resources and are work- 
ing together to expand industrial 
facilities in the area. A number of 
Atlanta companies in cooperation 
with Emory University researchers 
are studying economic, and social 
problems of the Southeast. 

The potentialities of industry- 
school cooperation are infinite. Ex- 
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perience thus far is but a sample of 
what the future could hold. A com- 
plete realization of this potential re- 
quires that industry, for its share, 
do more than it is now doing. 

The most obvious means of di- 
rect financial support to higher edu- 
cation, of course, takes the form of 
grants, endowments and_ scholar- 
ships. In this area, industry could 
be a great deal more helpful — and 
at considerably less actual expense 
than many a businessman realizes. 

Exactly how is explained by 
Beardsley Rum] and Theodore Gei- 
ger in their excellent study, “The 
Five Per Cent”, issued by the Na- 
tional Planning Association. They 
point out that over $2.000,000,000 
a year could be spent by American 


industry for educational, scientific 
and welfare purposes, if all corpora- 
tions simply took full advantage of 
tax concessions! Yet, in recent years 
such expenditures have been less 
than one per cent of net corporate 
income. 

As an example of what might be 
done, Businessman Ruml notes that 
in 1950 one of the nation’s biggest 
corporations could have spent $90,- 
000,000 on scholarships and research 
in the public interest. Another con- 
cern could have set aside a sum suf- 
ficient to guarantee $1,000,000 
worth of scholarships in perpetuity 
by using the five per cent allowed 
by federal law. 

Industry’s contribution need not 
end here. Here, briefly, are five 
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Under its successful system of operation, 
MOORE, CASE, LYMAN & HUBBARD is able 
to gain the advantage of independence of 
operation in best serving its clients PLUS a 
sound and an adequate market for plating 


coverage as a result of our large volume of 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCING 


Well-established manufacturers will find it ad- 
vantageous to obtain financing by long term 
mortgage or by Sale-lease plan. Let us help you. 


Here are a few types of businesses we have aided 
with Industrial Financing directly or 
through their banks 
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other ways by which our colleges 
and universities can be helped: 


1. Research contracts with col-- 
leges are a painless means of aiding; 
the schools. The industrial concern 
benefits from this inexpensive type: 
of research; the school receives out- - 
side capital to cover current ex-- 
penses of laboratories and to pur- - 
chase new equipment and supplies. , 
Students supplement classroom) 
theory by actually working on prac- - 
tical industrial research problems. . 
Dr. J. Roscoe Miller, president of | 
Northwestern University, suggests | 
in this connection that the funds, 
supplied a school for specific indus- . 
trial research should include a por- f 
tion — 10 to 15 per cent of the: 
grant — earmarked for the general 
fund of the institution. 

2. There is a wide area for indus- | 
try cooperation which requires little | 
or no effort on the part of the. 
company. Supplying sales literature, 
displays, motion pictures, cut-away 
models of products, and other edu- 
cational media costs little, but fre- 
quently is of considerable value to 
schools. ‘Turning over obsolete pro- 
duction equipment, testing mechan- 
isms, and laboratory supplies entails 
little or no sacrifice, financial or 
otherwise. Yet this type of help has 
the positive benefit of garnering stu- 
dent good will. 


3. Many firms underwrite school 
attendance by employes on the logi- 
cal premise that trained workers are 
more useful to the company. Pro- 
moting employe attendance at night 
classes and extension courses adds 
that many more dollars to a school’s 
depleted exchequer. 

4. Helping schools in their fund- 
raising drives is another valuable 
service that business leaders and 
their companies can also offer. 


5. Above all, it behooves industry 
to recognize its stake in a strong, 
prosperous and progressive system 
of higher education. The business 
leader who recognizes this kinship 
between industry and education has 
no difhiculty finding ways by which 
he can assist his schools. 

As Socrates put it centuries ago, 
“What mean ye, fellow citizens, that 
ye turn every stone to scrape wealth 
together and take so little care of 
your children, to whom you must 
one day relinquish all.” The ad- 
monition is as apt today as it was 
in Athens 2500 years ago! ’ 
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Fortify Your Executive Team 
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tices. Moreover, he excluded two 
large corporations in the area, 
whose salaries were considerably 
higher than his own company’s, be- 
cause he felt that their compensation 
levels were abnormally high, and 


3. Initiate an executive develop- 
ment plan. 
4. Procure outside people where 


tion structure which provides op- 
portunity for growth, the proper 
balance between base salaries and 


necessary. extra compensation with a tangible ot characteristic of the general 

5. Conduct a periodic review of relationship between extra compen- market. As a result, this company 
progress. sation and outstanding perform- concluded that its salary scales were 
Let us consider these steps in ance, and the comparison of the en- quite adequate until it began losing 
detail. tire structure with outside market key executives and then attempted 


conditions. to replace them. 

‘The management of one medium- 
size company, in an effort to com- 
pare its salary levels with the mar- 
ket, set the personnel manager to 
work obtaining figures upon which 
to base the comparison. The per- 
sonnel manager, in turn, confined 
his inquiries to selected companies 
in the area, failing to check the 
industry or allied industries’ prac- 


Executive Requirements and 
Availability 

_ With the help of a sound organ- 
ization plan, management should 
evaluate its present executives, 
against its short and long term re- 
‘quirements for executive personnel. 
From such an analysis, the company 
“can see where vacancies now exist, 
'where replacements are required, 
and in addition who has to be 
trained and for what. An objective 
analysis of where management is 
going is essential to a sound execu- 
tive development program. 


An Executive Development Plan 

Hand in hand with a good salary 
plan should be a program for ex- 
ecutive development. Unfortunately, 
the training and growth of junior 
management does not just happen. 
It must be planned and _ pro- 
grammed as precisely as the con- 
struction of a plant. Perhaps one 
reason management has found it 


GOOD IDEA 


FOR 


1952! 
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_ An Adequate and Competitive 
Compensation Plan 
Particular attention should be 
given two elements: base salaries and 


extra compensation. A well-devised GLASS 
incentive plan for executives has 

the three-pronged advantage of re- MAINTENANCE 
warding a job well done, offering SERVICE 


a spur to improved performance in 
the future and deterring executive 
resignations. It is especially impor- 
tant that executives be compensated 
equitably in relation to others with- 
in the company, as well as those 
“in comparable positions in other 
-companies! 
A consumer hard lines manufac- 
turer, while worrying about his ex- 
ecutive compensation problem, re- 
called a blanket raise Henry Ford 
had given his auto workers in the 
early part of the century. Convinced 
of the merit of treating everyone 
alike, this manufacturer proceeded 
‘to maké the compensation of all 
his principal executives identical, 
arguing that this policy should end 
complaints among his men as to 
their respective incomes. 
Actually, a sound compensation 
plan should be predicated on a rec- 
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ognition of the compensation ob- 
jectives of management. A system- 
atic analysis of salaried positions 
and the qualifications of people 
holding them. An acknowledgment 
of the importance of some positions 
over others, a planned compensa- 
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30 
dificult to initiate and maintain 
executive development programs 


enthusiastically is the ineffective re- 
sults they seem to produce. 

Small companies frequently pat- 
tern their training programs after 
those of larger corporations. Rather 
substantial amounts of money and 
time are invested in the training of 
supervisors using this technique. In 
some companies, management feels 
that it has made coniderable prog- 
ress towards upgrading executives 
with this device. In other com- 
panies, the training has petered out 
after a short period of time, and 
has generally been considered as 
not too valuable. 

To be effective, an executive de- 
velopment program should be tai- 
lored to the needs of the individual 
company. It should be based upon 
an analytical study to determine 
whether technical training, manage- 
ment policies, administrative tech- 
niques, leadership, personal devel- 
opment, or training of trainers is 
the need, and should be pointed 
toward the overall development of 
a group as well as the requirements 
of specific comers. Finally, manage- 
ment interest in the development of 


its men should be coordinate with, 
or higher in priority than problems 
of sales volume, cost reduction, or 
expanding facilities. he well or- 
ganized, properly developed team 
in itself will go a long way toward 
solving other problems facing a 
company. 


Procuring Outside People 


Businesses which are inadequately 
staffed, both in the number and 
quality of executive personnel, as 
well as businesses whose executives 
have been entirely inbred over the 
years, frequently ride along aware 
of their weaknesses but not knowing 
how to overcome them. The reten- 
tion and development of an execu- 
tive team should provide for pro- 
motion from within when the can- 
didate is truly up to the require- 
ments of the new position. In fact, 
some companies are reluctant to 
advance a man when they antici- 
pate difficulty in filling his shoes. 

As an executive of a $30 million 
company recently put it, “We have 
three men in different parts of our 
organization who are perfectly able 


to fill the chief engineer’s spot... . 


This job would pay more money 


KEN 


SUNNY BROOK 
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COMPANY, 
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than any of these people are 
ting. However, each of these me en 
is very happy where he is, and is 
doing an important job. Were we 
to take one of them out, it would 
then necessitate finding a man tet 
replace him. Hence, we felt it more: 
desirable to go directly to the out 
side, rather than disturb these peo: 
ple in their working relationships.”’ 

But where an adequate answer is 
not available internally, manages 
ment should not hesitate to look on 
the outside to satisfy its need. The 
important thing from a team build: 
ing morale standpoint is that pres 
ent executives should be advised of 
all opportunities, should be honest 
ly and objectively appraised, andg 
should be led to agree that it is 
necessary to bring in an outsiders 
Some consulting firms have found 
that where they have a real under- 
standing with management on their 
objectives and needs, locating new 
men and helping them get estab) 
lished in a new position can be suc: 
cessful in 80 per cent of the cases. 


2 
A Periodic Review of Progress _ 


Just as no business remains statice 
for long, so will programs of execu- 
tive maintenance and development: 
change. Plans should be changed as¢ 
requirements of time, growth or de-! 
cline dictate. Consequently, the pro- 
grams formulated to provide for thes 
retention and growth of executives 
material should be checked periog} 
ically. 


Executives work with other peo: 
ple. Most of us like people, par- 
ticularly those with whom we ares 
closely associated and with whom: 
we have shared many common eX-: 
periences. But the objective ap- 
praisal, compensation, development t 
and selection of the personnel best t 
suited to the management of an} 
enterprise requires unbiased and 
independent evaluation. This task 
also requires experience and skill. 
For these reasons, successful man- 
agements frequently use competen 
professional management | 
ants to help them build an effective 
executive team. Whether accom: 
plished with or without assistance, , 
however, the retention of a capable 
executive team coupled with a sound | 
program. for development and ad- 


necessary to the continued success | 
and growth of its business. $ 
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‘By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


NEW enterprise in which 
$135,000,000 has been invested 
opened for business on December 5 
last, and almost immediately the 
mew company was operating at more 
than 80 per cent of capacity. More- 
over the company has the assurance 
that it will continue to operate close 
to capacity for at least the next 
twenty years under conditions that 
provide an attractive return on the 
ageregate investment and some 
speculative possibilities for the own- 
ers of the equity because of leverage 
in the capital structure and other 
factors. 

This unusual new enterprise is 
the Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Company. Peoples’ Gas Light 
and Coke Company owns 67 per cent 
of the Texas Hlinois common stock. 
‘The turning of a valve on Decem- 
her 5 started a flow of natural gas 
thru the company’s high pressure 
pipeline from the Gulf Coast of 
Texas to utility companies that 
serve the Chicago metropolitan area 
and other communities in six 
middle western states. 


f 


Twenty Year Contract 
~ Texas Illinois has entered into 
20-year contracts to supply natural 
gas to the Peoples Gas Company, 
which serves Chicago, and to the 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois, Western United Gas 
and Electric Company, and North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany. The company has also en- 
tered into an agreement with an- 
other Peoples Gas subsidiary, the 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company of 
America, to sell it gas which in 
turn will be sold to utilities in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas. Some capacity has been set 
aside for certain communities in 
central and southern Illinois, and 
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for other communities along the 
route of the pipeline. 

The company has firm 20-year 
contracts for a supply of gas from 
six Gulf Coast fields located in 
Texas between Houston and_ the 
Rio Grande valley. The contracts 
call for an average daily purchase 
of 350,000,000 cubic feet, thereby 
requiring operation at a 90 per cent 
load factor if the company is to 
avoid paying for gas it does not 
use. 


Capacity 
Transmission capacity of the new 
pipeline is 374,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas daily with the present five com- 
pressor stations. As of the middle 
of December, 1951, the company 
was sending only 300,000,000 cubic 


feet daily through its line because » 


its suppliers had not yet provided 
all they had contracted for- 

Prices charged by Texas Illinois 
for natural gas are regulated by the 
Federal Power Commission and the 
Commission must approve the 
prices it pays for gas at the fields. 
The Commission has followed the 
practice of permitting rates that 
provide a return of at least 6 per 
cent on the investment after allow- 
ing for operating expanses, depre- 
ciation, and provision for income 
taxes, but before interest charges. 

Capitalization of the company 
consists of $98,686,000 of first mort- 
gage 314 per cent bonds, represent- 
ing 75 per cent of the aggregate 
capitalization; $12,000,000 of 5 per 
cent preferred stock, representing i) 
per cent of the total capital; and 
2,550,000 shares of $1 par value 
common stock, carried with surplus 
at a total of $21,000,000. 

The leverage in favor of the com- 
mon stock arises from the fact that 
the bonds and preferred stock are 
entitled to receive less than the 6 
per cent return provided under the 
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allowable rates, and the difference 
accrues to the common stock. 

The company’s earnings for 1952 
are expected to be $1.50 to $1.60 a 
share, and in 1953 about $1.70 to 
$1.80 a share. The company is ex- 
pected to place the common stock 
on an annual dividend basis of $1 
to $1.20 a share, beginning in the 
third or fourth quarter of 1952. 
The common, traded in the over- 


tire its first mortgage bonds and 
the preferred stock at a rapid rate 
through the operation of sinking 
funds. The bonds must be retired 
by September 1, 1970, and the pre- 
ferred by June 30, 1972. iiemre- 
quirements for retiring the bonds 
alone will exceed the company’s de- 
preciation charges and the differ- 
ence will have to be made up out 
of earnings. Unless offset by fur- 


ther expansion, the effect will be a 
gradual reduction in the investment 
on which the rate of return allowed 
by the Federal Power Commission is 


the-counter market, was quoted 
around 161% bid, 17 asked, in mid- 
December. 

Texas Illinois is obligated to re- 
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b 
based. Also, the leverage will b 
diminished for the common stock.; 

However, the history of the naa 
ural gas industry has been one o 
rapid expansion, and this has beer 
notably true with respect to thi 
group with which Texas Illinois i 
affiliated. The company’s pipe.iné 
is the third linking the Chicag 
area with the gas fields of Texas 
The first line was completed i 
October, 1931, by the Natural Ga 
Pipeline Company of America, ; 
wholly-owned subsidiary of People 
Gas Light and Coke Company 
Natural Gas and Texas Illinois ar 
under identical management. Ii 
1949, Natural Gas Pipeline co 
pleted a second line, bringing it 
total daily transmission capacity td 
510,000,000 cubic feet. The Texa 
Illinois Line raises the aggregate 
capacity to 880,000,000 cubic feet. . 


Demand~ Ahead of Supply 


Utility companies serving ulti 
mate consumers have been unabld 
to meet the demand for gas fo: 
house heating. Peoples Gas alone i 
supplying gas for space heating tc 
more than 70,000 customers and ha 
a waiting list of about 115,000. Las 
summer, in anticipation of the co 
pletion of the Texas Illinois lin 
Peoples Gas offered gas heat to tha 
first 10,000 Chicago families on it 
waiting list, and now that the Jina 
is in Operation the space heating 
service will be offered to an addi 
tional 20,000 families. 

Additional major projects are 
contemplated to take care of the 
thousands of would-be customer 
who remain on the waiting lists. Pe 
ples Gas has already announcec 
plans for the development of sea 
sonal gas storage facilities under 
ground in a dome shaped stratuny 
of sandstone about a third of a mild 
underground in western Kankakee 
county, Ill. James F. Oates, Jr.’ 
board chairman of Texas Illinoi 
and. Natural Gas Pipeline, anc 
chairman of Peoples Gas, has re 
ported that development work tc 
date on the proposed undergrounc 
storage facility is encouraging. It is 
estimated that the natural under) 
ground vaults will make it possible 
to store more than 90 billion cubid 
feet of gas in summer months, fow 
use in the winter. At the present 
time it is necessary to sell gas tc 
industrial users at a low rate during 
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he Summer months when it is not 
eeded for house heating. The un- 
erground storage capacity would 
yave the effectiveness of three ma- 
ior long distance pipelines, Oates 
has stated. 

It is known, too, that an expan- 
ion in the volume of gas handled 
y Texas Illinois is under serious 
consideration. The new pipeline 
can be brought to its maximum 
daily transmission capacity of 524,- 
000,000 cubic feet by constructing 
six more compressor stations along 
the line. Additional Texas gas re- 
serves would also have to be ac- 
quired. 


Once A Luxury Fuel 


Prospects seem favorable for a 
continued preference for gas as 
house heating fuel. When it was 
first introduced to the Chicago area 
two decades ago, gas was a luxury 
fuel; today it is highly competitive 
‘because of the sharp increase in the 
price of coal and oil. Gas is now 
‘cheap by comparison with its rela- 
tionship to the two principal com- 
-petitors twenty years ago. This re- 
lationship is likely to be maintained 
(1) because the selling price for nat- 
ural gas is under government regu- 
lation and is not permitted to rise 
to take advantage of competitive 
opportunities, and (2) because, 
‘labor cost is a relatively small ele- 
ment in the price of natural gas. 

- Insurance companies provided 
“more than 75 per cent of the 
— $131,686,000 of capital funds of 
Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipe- 
- line Company. Sixteen insurance 
_ companies purchased the entire $98,- 
686,000 of first mortgage pipeline 
bonds, and three insurance com- 
"panies purchased $6,000,000 of in- 
terim notes subsequently converted 
into preferred stock as of January ile 
1952. The other $6,000,000 of in- 
terim notes were purchased by a 
national group of investment houses 
for distribution to the public. Last 
summer, Peoples Gas increased its 
holdings of the common stock to 67 
per cent by open market purchases. 
Previously Peoples Gas had owned 
a little more than half of the issue. 


Texas Illinois owns a total of 
1,417 miles of pipe line, including 
gathering lines. The major portion 
of the line, extending more than 
1,000 miles from Falfurrias, Tex., 
near the Rio Grande, to the main 


terminal at Joliet, is 30-inch dia- 
meter pipe. A 20-inch line extends 
from Joliet to Volo, Ill, north of 
Chicago. The original line con- 
structed by Natural Gas Pipeline in 
1931 was of 24-inch diameter pipe, 
while the second line was 26 inches 
in diameter. 


A noteworthy feature of the new 
pipeline is the communication sys- 
tem installed with it. A microwave 
system installed along the entire 
1,000 miles from Chicago to Whar- 
ton and Houston in ‘Texas uses 
standard telephone instruments and 
a series of 38 steel towers at approx- 
imately 30-mile intervals along the 
right of way. The towers vary in 
height from 120 to 300 feet, and each 
is surmounted by reflectors known 
as “dishpans” that pick up and pass 
on the microwave message. Supple- 
menting these line-of-sight facilities 
is radio equipment installed at com- 
pressors stations and key locations 
to relay from station to station. 
This combination makes it possible 
to hold conversations with company 
personnel who are within 40 to 50 
miles of the pipeline right of way 
even though they may be in a com- 
pany car or in one of its two air- 
planes. This communication system, 
installed at a cost of a million dol- 
lars, is expected to pay for itself 
many times over in economical and 
efficient operation of the pipeline. 


Crosses 456 Rivers 


In other respects too the Texas 
Illinois pipeline is a notable engi- 
neering feat. The pipeline crosses 
456 rivers and streams, ranging from 
small creeks to the Arkansas and 
Mississippi rivers. At the more 
treacherous river crossings multiple 
underwater lines are installed as in- 
surance against interruption of serv- 
ice if one line is ruptured. 


More than 500,000 tons of steel 
were used in the construction of 
the pipeline. The A. O. Smith Cor- 
poration of Texas built a $5,000,000 
steel fabricating plant in Texas to 
supply the 200,000 sections of spe- 
cial welded steel pipe required. 

The construction of the pipeline 
required less than a year and a half. 
The Federal Power Commission cer- 
tified the company on June 14, 
1950, and the formal groundbreak- 
ing for the main line construction 
was held on August 29 of that year. 
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p The above illustration is from an architectural render- 
ing of a new plant of Universal Sheet and Strip Steel 
Company at 50th and California. 


p This will be their headquarters plant including a 75,000 
square foot crane-type warehouse building and 9,200 
square foot office building. 


> The warehouse will be equipped with the newest and 
latest electric cranes and steel handling equipment. 
The office building will have paneled walls and latest 
features in the executive offices. 


> You too can have a new plant built to your require- 
ments and financed on either a purchase contract or 
long term lease. 
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all utilities in and excellent labor supply. 
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Battle Over Interest Rates ; 


(Continued from page 17) 


management undertake to do the 
job over again? It has sent ouw 
questionnaires to six government 
agencies, including the two antag» 
onists; to the presidents of the Fed: 
eral Reserve Banks; to state super: 
visors of banking and to four groups 
in private enterprise. It hopes t 
publish the answers by the time 
this articles appears in print, or 
soon afterward, and to hold hear-§. 
ings starting late this month if pos- 
sible which will bring the issue to 
a head. 

Part of the answer to the “why?’’> 
lies in the reputation of the chair-} 
man. In a lengthy Congressional 
career which includes championship 
of the controversial soldier bonus 
of the thirties, Patman has a con- 
sistent record in favor of easy credit 
at all times, an “inflationist’’- to 
his critics. This has led some writ- 
ers to picture the coming investiga- 
tion as ‘“Patman vs. Wall Street,” ’ 
a description that Patman fancies 
as a working politician. The sus- 
picion is that Patman wants to) 
change the decision made two years3 
ago. 


~ Patman Claims Objectivity 


Patman himself insists that he? 
approaches the inquiry with ani 
open mind, that he concurred in| 
the Douglas subcommittee’s recom- - 
mendations, and that he has only! 
certain starting impressions by way ' 
of reservations. He thinks the Fed- - 
eral Reserve Board should be more ! 
responsive to the executive depart- - 
ment (an attitude he expressed in- 
a footnote to the Douglas report), | 
and that FRB expenditures should 
be audited by the General Account- | 
ing Office and = scrutinized more — 
closely by Congress. : 

Actually the subcommittee has 
had some trouble offering convinc- 
ing reasons why the subject should 
be reopened. Its reasoning is that 
the 1949 study came during a re-— 
cession period, in sharp contrast to 
the inflationary pressures generated 
since Korea. Besides, says Dr. Henry 
C. Murphy, the economist who will 
direct the inquiry, this time it will 
concentrate more on monetary pol- 
icy than in 1949, when fiscal policy 
took half the attention. Murphy, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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NVEST MENTS in new construc- 
tion, expansion of existing plants 
and purchase of land and buildings 
for industrial purposes totalled 
$20,508,000 in December, bringing 
the total for 1951 to $401,586,000. 
‘These figures compare with $21,- 
192,000 in December, 1950, and 
$325,347,000 for the year. 
Hotpoint, Inc., an affiliate of Gen- 
eral Electric, has acquired 400 acres 
-of land at the intersection of 95th 
‘street and the Baltimore and Ohio 
: Chicago Terminal and the Indiana 
Harbor Belt Railroads’ right-of-way. 
Hotpoint plans to construct imme- 
diately the first unit of a plant on 
this site. This unit will contain 
“more than 700,000 square feet of 
‘floor area. Hotpoint, manufacturer 
of electrical household appliances, 
"operates two plants in Chicago, 
three in Cicero and one in Chicago 
Heights as well as others in the 
Chicago Area. The new plant to 
be built will be the company’s 
tenth. 
~ Howard Foundry Company, op- 
erator of three aluminum and mag- 
“nesium casting plants in Chicago, 
will expand the unit at 4940 W. 
Bloomingdale avenue. Freevolsmed- 
berg and Company, general con- 
- tractors. 

Acme Resin Corporation, 1401 
Circle Drive, Forest Park, has ac- 
quired a site at 60th street and 
Nottingham avenue in Chicago on 
which it will construct a plant. 

K. W. Battery Company, formerly 
located at 3705 N. Lincoln avenue, 
has moved into its new factory, 
laboratory and office building at 

3555 West Howard street, Skokie. 
The building contains 50,000 square 
feet of floor area. 

United Felt Company, 3729 S. 
St. Louis avenue, has added ap- 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


proximately 30,000 square feet to 
its plant. A. Epstein and Sons, Inc., 
engineer; Power Construction Com- 
pany, general contractor. 

National Lead Company is con- 
structing an 18,000 square foot ad- 
dition to its plant at 12042 S. Peoria 
street. 

Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Detroit, manufacturer of steel sash 
steel building components, will con- 
struct an office and warehouse in 
the Clearing District of Melrose 
Park. The plant will contain 25,000 
square feet of floor area. Lang, 
Weise and Cella, brokers. 

Asbestos and Magnesia Materials 
Company, 123 N. Peoria street, has 
acquired a four-story building con- 
taining 65,000 square feet at 2614 
N. Clybourn avenue. J. H. Van 
Vlissingen and Company, broker. 

American Printers and Stationers 
Company, 538 S. Clark street, will 
construct a plant at Logan boule- 
vard and the north branch of the 
Chicago River. A. Epstein and Sons, 
Inc., architect. 


East St. Louis Grain Elevator 
Company has started construction 
of a grain elevator at 92nd and 
Harbor avenue on property pur- 
chased about three years ago. 

Overland Coach Company, manu- 
facturer of house trailers, 4840 S. 
Cottage Grove avenue, has acquired 
larger space at 121405 Se) Peor 1a 
street. Bennett and Kahnweiler, 
brokers. 

Metalcraft Corporation, 820 N. 
Orleans street, manufacturer of pic- 
ture frames, is constructing an ad- 
dition to its plant which will add 
292,000 square feet of floor area. 

Chicago 7-Up Bottling Company, 
300 West 83rd street, 1s construct- 
ing a bottling plant at 356 N. Kil- 
bourn. The plant will contain 
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Industrial Real Estate 


HARRINGTON 


Since 1907 


Confidential representative 


in purchase or sale of 


Going Business Concerns 


Any Chicago Bank as Reference 


22 WEST MONROE ST. 
Financial 6-1322 


CHICAGO 3 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


GD? Re) 
f) ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 


Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Blag. @ Chicago | 
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Ora 
WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 
32 Years of Steel Service 


For Factories, 
Warehouses, Ete. 


UNIFORMED GUARDS 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of Ili. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


WHITEHALL 4-7392 


Commercial, Industrial Plants, 
Office Buildings, Real Estate 
Companies, etc. 


EXTERMINATING 
FUMIGATING 


= as Est. 1898 
Call Mr. Brown 
PESTICIDE CO.440 N. STATE srT. 
Ne w! Seco eae gS 
an economical ART Service 
Layouts and finished Art for 
folders, advertisements, 
catalogs, etc. 
A complete service, 


@ Excellent Quality @ Fair Prices 
@ Prompt Service 


Ort Cli, ART 
222 W. Adams DEarborn 2-5670 
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Sprayo-Flake Sprayo-Ylahe 
Thermal Insulation 8 
Reduces Heat Joss up to SPRAY.MOLDED 
90%. Continuously BONDE 
DON. Seals Tight. Stops 
Heat, Cold, Condensation, 
Wind, Noise, Ete. Conforms 
to Structural Contours. Greater 
Comfert and Fuel Savings. 


SPRAYED-ON WITH 
SPRAYO-FLAKE GUNS. 
Ideal for Steel — Aluminum — Masonry — Concrete 
Cement and Cinder Block — Cement and Asbestos 
Board—Precast Cement Tile—All Types of Structures 
SPRAYO-FLAKE INSULATION CO. 
2727 W. Irving Park INdependence 3-3300 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing »* Multigraphing 
Planographing »*% Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 
139 N. CLARK DEarbom 2-1891 


INSULATION 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


COMPLETE SCIENTIFIC 
BIOCHEMICAL TEST 
SCIENTIFIC DIETS for 
VITAMIN DEFICIENCIES 
At Present Location 20 Years 


NUTRITIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
162 N. State DEarborn 2-0485 


PEDERSEN‘S PROTECTIVE PATROL 
INDUSTRIAL PATROL SERVICE 
_ UNIFORMED WATCHMEN 
Insured — Carefully Supervised — Union 
INDUSTRIAL CLEANING SERVICE 
For FACTORIES & OFFICES 
Phone any time: TUxedo 9-6670 
5967 W. Madison St. Chicago 44 


UNION HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
105 W. Adams CEntral 6-2358 


Lowest cost Group Life, Dismemberment, Ac- 
cident, Hospitalization, Surgical and Medical 
Plan offered in one package. Our Repre- 
sentative will call by appointment. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO HOSPITAL PLAN 


LURIE & LURIE 
Established 1924 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 
FOR MANUFACTURERS 
Design of Special 
Industrial Machinery 
Mechanical - Electrical - Preumatic 
126 N. Union STate 2-4766 


il 


by Fierst 


WHEN YOU NEED 


CELLOPHANE, 
POLYETHYLENE 
JOB LOTS 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


FIERST INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CO. 
624 W. 26th Street DAnube 6-2930 


Complete Line of 
A-B Farquhar Conveyors 
Portable Freight & Coal Conv. 
Univeyors & Dumpveyors 
Gravity - Wheel - Roller 


OVERHEAD BUCKET & SPECIAL 
TYPES FOR EVERY SERVICE 


SAcramento 2-1870 
ILLINOIS EQUIPMENT 
SERVICE INC. 


3545 W. Madison SAcramento 2-1870 
Chicago 24, Illinois 


48,000 square feet of floor area. 
Enjay Construction Company, gen- 
eral contractor. 

Apex Bolt Products, 1301 W. Car- 
roll avenue, manufacturer of ex- 
pansion bolts and pipe hangers, has 
constructed a 4,000 square foot ad- 
dition to its plant. 

S & C Electric Company, manu- 
facturer of high voltage electric 


Battle Over Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 34) ; 


incidentally, is a former ‘Treasury 
man whom Patman has borrowed 
from the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Events over the last two years 
tend to support the hunch that 
Patman’s goal is to reverse the 
trend under which Federal Reserve 
has grown more independent polit- 
ically and, in the process, has robbed 
the Treasury of some of the influ- 
ence it exercised during the war, 
when by agreement the Federal Re- 
serve pegged the interest rate on 
long term federal obligations at 
two and one-half per cent, through 
open market operations. 

The starting point for the in- 
quiry is the Douglas report, which 
criticized FRB for not restricting 
credit during the postwar boom by 
forcing interest rates up. Instead, 
the board consistently fell in step 
with Secretary Snyder’s easy money 
policy. 

In the wake of this committee 
judgment, after Korea broke in 
June, 1950, and as the already- 
upswinging inflationary pressures 
gathered new momentum, Federal 
Reserve declared its independence 
of the Snyder policy. In August, 
1950, the “Fed” increased the New 
York discount rate one quarter per 
cent (to 134 per cent)—the first 
step toward increasing short term 
interest rates generally. 

Simultaneously Secretary Snyder 
made an offering of short term ob- 
ligations at the old low interest 
rate of 114 per cent. That whipped 
the smoldering feud into open 
flame. 

Although Federal Reserve bought 
most of Snyder’s offering rather 
than let the issue fail, other short 
term obligations were pushed down 
around it, so that the market prices 
of the securities decreased and the 
yields went up. 


power line equipment, is construct: 
ing an addition to its plant at 4445 
N. Ravenswood avenue. 
Western United Dairy Company 
will construct a one-story addition 
to its plant at 1640 W. 14th street. 
Imperial Smelting Corporation; 
4442 W. Fillmore street, 1s con- 
structing a plant at 1031 East 103r 
street. 
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Early in 1951 Federal Reserve's 
policies began to affect long term 
obligations. Snyder announced that 
as a result of conversations between 
the Treasury and FRB Chairman 
Thomas R. McCabe the _ interestif 
rate on long term government ob- 
ligations would be pegged at 2% 
per cent for the duration of the 
emergency. The FRB let it be 
known that this could not be taken 
at face value. , 

President Truman, in an unusual 
move, summoned the board’s open 
market committee to a conference, 
after which the White House pub- 
licly declared that everything - was 
all right. Eccles, as a member who 
participated, then made public con- 
fidential minutes of the session flatly 
denying that agreement had been} 
reached. 

The upshot was that the Federal! 
Reserve's. lack of full support of! 
the long term government bond| 
market dropped prices below par,, 
increasing the yield. Last March} 
the FRB and the Treasury an-- 
nounced that after discussions be- - 
tween them they were finally in} 
accord on interest policy—but the: 
pronouncement Wwas_ suspiciously ' 
generalized. The net effect has been - 
that interest rates have moved up : 
slightly at the behest of the Fed-. 
eral Reserve Board. 

One of the intriguing questions | 
circulated by the Patman commit- 
tee concerns this FRB-Treasury ac 
cord. “Describe fully,” prods the 
questionnaire, “the issues involved 
in policy discussions between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System from the end of the war 
until the ‘accord’ announced by 
these agencies on March 4, 1951. 
What were the areas of agreement 
and the areas of disagreement and 
how did they change over time dur- 
ing this period?” Another asks, 


; 


s 
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“Describe the nature of the accord.” 
Both interrogations were directed 
to the FRB and the Treasury. The 
Treasury also was asked if it ever 
had taken action on its own initia- 
tive or in cooperation with the 
Federal Reserve System to change 
the level of interest rates on gov- 
ernment securities, or to prevent a 
change in interest rates. 


The ostensible Treasury motive 
in keeping interest rates down is 
the cost of servicing the national 
debt. With the debt hovering 
around $260 billion and taking 
nearly $6 billion a year to finance, 
every fractional percentage rate in- 
crease adds to the Treasury’s job 
of digging funds out of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

There is, however, a deeper mo- 
tive. It is very difficult to sell se- 
curities in a falling market. When 
buyers are convinced security prices 
are going down they tend to hold 
off purchases, waiting to get lower 
prices, and higher yields, in subse- 
quent offerings. 


Vital In Total War 


This becomes of vital importance 
in event of all-out war. While our 
current mobilization is not being 

completely paid for as we go, it 
“is relatively close to balance. If 
the government became involved 
-in full-scale war, the Treasury 
would soon face an immense job 
of borrowing. 


Hence the Patman subcommittee 
“wants expert opinion on the need 
_ for stability in the government bond 
market under varying conditions: 

(a) when the Treasury is not ex- 
pected to be a large borrower in 

the foreseeable future; (b) when a 
large volume of Treasury refund- 
ing operations will have to be ef- 
fected in the foreseeable future; 

(c) when it is expected that the 
Treasury will be a large net bor- 
rower during the foreseeable fu- 
ture; (d) under conditions of total 
war. 

The Federal Reserve argument 
for higher interest is: that it in- 
creases the need of banks for liquid- 
ity because of uncertainty whether 
additional reserves will be available, 
and what they will cost; at the 
same time the market price of assets 
on hand is reduced and their sale 
becomes less attractive. Combined, 
these effects tend to make commer- 


Serving the 
Individual 
Insurance 

Needs of 
Business, 


Industry 
and the home 
for 59 years 


LONDON GUARANTEE anv ACCIDENT COMPANY, LTD. 


THE CHART You cAN CHANGE 
Without Costly Re-Drafting 


Die-Cut Plastic letters are used for Company 
name headings. 
fit securely into the grooves of the back- 
ground, which is available in Maroon, 
Green, Black or White. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPOR 
Ss 
= ane] 


A PARTIAL LIST OF 
PROMINENT USERS 


United States Army 

United States Novy 
International Harvester Co. 
General Motors Corp. 

New York Life Insurance Co. 
Detroit Edison Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


Whether it be the weather or business, the 
hard cold facts are usually confirmed by 
looking at the record. 


1951 insurance program 
hasn’t measured up to standard — failed to 
provide sound, all-round protection at low 
cost —- we suggest you sit down and have a 
talk with a member of our industrial planning 
department. 


If you feel your 


Ways and means of getting off to a better 
start — insurance-wise — in the New Year are 
available for the asking. Write or phone us 
today. 


Conkling, Price & Webb 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. © WAbosh 2-1220 


General Agents 


Each letter has flanges which 


Dark 


Plastic 
(available in many sizes) hold 


Transparent 


typewritten or 
cards. | Movable 
form the rules. 
be changed or entire 


Plastic 


The 


CHART 


Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 


Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid. 


EVERLASTING 
Interchangeable 


ORGANIZATION 


Sharp Prints Are Made Directly From the Chart 
A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 
Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 


ai 


windows 


hand-lettered 
strips 
Any card may 
sections 
re-arranged quickly and easily. 


Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organization 
structures and list of other prominent users. Write Dept. 


1-G today! Or phone Michigan 2-6563. 


CHICAGO 14, 


1733 N. Wells St. 
ILLINOIS 
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aera Industrial TRUCK | 


PARTS and SERVICE STATION 


COMPLETE REBUILDING FACILITIES 
FOR ALL MAKES OF INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS & 
GASOLINE & DIESEL ENGINES © 
TRUCKS LEASED 
FOR LONG OR 
SHORT TERMS 
Emergency Service and <\ 
Periodic Lubrication 
In Your Plant 


PICK UP & DELIVERY SERVICE 


Phone 


HU dson 3-84I0 
Lift Truck Service Company 


6919 S. HALSTED ST. 
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MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 
SHEET STEEL 


COLD ROLLED STRIP IN CUT LENGTHS & COILS 


HOT ROLLED STRIP 
H.R. PICKLED STRIP 
WELDED TUBING ROUND EDGING 

TIN PLATE GALVANIZED SHEETS 
TIN MILL BLACK PLATE BLACK & GALVANIZED 
HOT ROLLED ANNEALED PIPE & TUBING 


WE SHEAR OR SLIT TO EXACT SIZE OR BLANK 


HA ymarket 1-0461 


2400 W. MADISON STREET 
HOCH 


HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
AUTO BODY 
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cial banks limit their credit, vid 
a dampening effect on inflation. _ 

What’s wrong, the business man} 
may ask, with a plentiful supply; 
of money at cheap rates? The an- 
swer is, nothing, unless it comes att 
a time when it feeds inflation and| 
creates the kind of a chaotic econ- - 
omy which more than offsets the: 
advantage of easy money. As for ° 
the government, it can afford to) 
pay more for debt service if by so } 
doing it avoids continually higher 
prices for the goods it buys. 


Bank Loan Increase 


Patman notes that despite FRB 
action, bank loans have increased | 
anyway. Whether the increase would | 
have been much greater had the: 
Federal Reserve not stepped out on 
its own, or whether the FRB’s ac. . 
tion was too timid, no one can say 
for sure. 

“If it can be demonstrated,” Pat- 
man said recently, “that increases 
in interest rates resulting in a rise 
in the service charges on the public 
debt have a measurable effect in 
reducing the volume of credit and 
in fact are responsible for holding 
down prices, including the prices 
of goods and services purchased by 
the government; if it can be dem- 
onstrated that they do not inter- 
fere with needed economic expan- 
sion, and do not unnecessarily in- 
crease the amount or cost of car- 
rying the national debt, such facts 
would be arguments for allowing 
government obligations to find their 
lev el in the open market.” 


Patman sounds like a man who 
will take some convincing on these ~ 
points. In no sense has he “loaded” 
the questions on which he has 
started the inquiry; they are fairly 
phrased to bring out information 
and opinions. Yet he gives the im- 
pression of a man seeking new ar- 
guments with which to beat the 
classical theory that the way to com- 
bat inflation is to tighten credit. 


He cannot, of course, alter cur- 
rent policies singlehandedly. His 
committee includes Vermont’s Sen- 
ator Ralph E. Flanders and Michi- 
gan’s conservative Representative 
Jesse P. Wolcott, as well as Douglas 
and Bolling. The burden of proof 
in any attempt to put control of 
interest rates in the political hands 
of the Treasury remains with 
Patman. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


“'FHE Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, in a notice issued in Ex 
Parte No. 175, Increased Freight 


' Rates, 1951, announced that hear- 
“ing on the railroads’ petition for 
further increases in freight rates 


will be held beginning January 14, 


1952, at its offices in Washington, 


—D. C., before Commissioners Aitchi- 


son, Mahaffie, Splawn and A\ll- 


‘dredge. Persons desiring to be heard 


_ should so notify the commission on 
or before January 7, 1952, stating 
the number of witnesses, the ap- 


proximate amount of time consid- 


ered necessary for direct evidence, 


and the subject matter of the evi- 


dence. The provisions for the in- 
_terchange of prepared statements 


and verified statements contained 


in the special rules of procedure 


adopted April 13, 1951, should be 


observed. Persons desiring copies 


of verified statements of evidence 


in chief on behalf of the petitioners 
- and parties in support of petitioners 


: should promptly notify E. H. Bur- 


Bess, B. & O. Building, Baltimore 


1, Maryland. The railroads alleg- 


ing that the increases in freight 
rates authorized last August in Ex 
Parte No. 175 were insufficient, re- 


cently requested the commission to 
_ reopen the proceeding and to ap- 


: prove the full 15 per cent rate ad- 


vance sought in their petition of 


BeMarch, 28, 1951. The increase au- 


thorized in August was nine per 
cent within Official territory and 


six per cent within Southern and 


Western territories and on all in- 
terterritorial traffic. 


Charge for Order-Notify Ship- 
ments Found Not Just and Rea- 
sonable: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Examiner Henry C. Lawton 
in his recommended report in I. & 
S. Docket M-3751, Order-Notify 
Shipments-Central Territory, finds a 


proposed charge by motor carriers 
on all shipments moving under an 
order-notify bill of lading not just 
and reasonable. The proceeding 
embraces tariffs filed by the Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, to 
become effective May 22, 1951, and 
later, establishing a charge of five 
cents per 100 pounds, with a mini- 
mum charge of $2.50 per shipment, 
on all shipments moving under an 
order-notify bill of lading. ‘These 
tariffs were suspended by the com- 
mission on the petition of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. The carriers attempted to 
justify the proposed charge prin- 
cipally on the basis of delay in 
effecting delivery of order-notify 
shipments in many instances be- 
cause of the inability of the con- 
signee to surrender the original 
copy of the bill of lading. Exam- 
iner Lawton’s report states: “If a 
rule were to be approved which 
would have the effect of providing 
a charge for the issuance of an 
order-notify bill of lading, there 
would seem to be no reason why 
a charge might not also be provided 
for the issuance of an ordinary 
straight bill of lading. There would 
certainly seem to be no more valid 
basis for making a charge for the 
issuance of an order-notify bill, in 
instances where no delay occurs, or 
no additional expense is incurred 
by the carrier, than in the case of 
a straight bill of lading.” The ex- 
aminer concludes, however, that the 
—“respondents might give consid- 
eration to establishing for the re- 
delivery of shipments moving un- 
der order-notify bills of lading after 
tender and refusal, a minimum 
charge of $5.00 for each less-than- 
truckload shipment accorded rede- 
livery. A reasonable charge for each 
day’s detention of a truck or trailer 
also should be provided. Reason- 
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MONTREAL 7 


Overnight 


coverage... 


FROM 


REACHES 
40-MILLION 
PERSONS 


New In-Transit Point 
East or West Offers 
Distribution Savings 


Complete warehousing service now 
offered at Horseheads 


® Carloads in and ouf 
®@ LCL consolidation 

® Packaging, repacking 
® Processing, bottling 


Horseheads Industrial Center is 
seryed by 30 truck lines and 4 rail- 
roads: D. L. & W., Lehigh Valley, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. New construc- 
tion offered on low-rental basis, for 
storage, processing, assembly. 


For full details, write: 


LEHIGH-HORSEHEADS 


WAREHOUSE CORP. 


Horseheads, N. Y. or 
98 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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Spray-Acoustic 
Sound Insulation 


Ideal Acoustical Correction. 
Reduces noise up to 90%, 
Beautiful Textured Surface. 
100% Incombustible Mineral 
Fibres Continuously BONDE- 
DON. Conforms to Structural } 
Contours. SPRAYED ON 
i 3P (O-FLAKE 
Wing SPRAYO-PLAKY Ffrrryearn 
Ideal For Auditoriums—Theatres—Hotels 
Hospitals—Offices—Sales Rooms—Stores 
Restaurants—Industrial Plants, Etc. 


SPRAYO-FLAKE INSULATION CO. 
2727 W. Irving Park INdependence 3-3300 
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WHEEL CHAIRS 


Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies 


Schone SEeley 3-2180 
320-330 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


AIRWAY MOTOR SERVICE 
— FAST SERVICE — 
CHICAGO &G SUBURBAN 
Trucks - Tractors - Trailers 
* FOR HIRE « 
HOURLY - DAILY - WEEKLY 
TONNAGE or CONTRACT 
843 N. California ARmitage 6-9533 
3522 Martens St., Franklin Pk, 
GLadstone 5-4850 


BULK & AGGREGATE 
CONVEYORS 
PORTABLES & STATIONARY 
HYDRAULIC - GASOLINE - ELECTRIC 
For Coal & Other Bulk Materials 
“HYDRO-HYKER’’ CONVEYORS 


STAHMER SUPPLY CO. 


6506 W. North Ave. NAtional 2-1351 


Industrial and Commercial 


WIRING - MOTOR 
REPAIRING 


New and Used Motors For Sale 


BOWERS & CLARK 


4235 W. Kinzie SAcramento 2-8000 


FULLY EQUIPPED FOR CUTTING 
CLOTH, CARDBOARD, ETC. 
Die Cutting and Punching Machines to 
Handle Any Number — Sizes and Shapes 
On Various Types of Material 
Pasting and Gluing Machines 
Crimping, Eyeletting, Wire Stitching 
And Riveting Machines, All Equipment 
Adaptable to Specifie Jobs 
OSBORN CoO. 


219 North Justine TAylor 9-3607 


BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
New and Used Burlap 


L. RICHARD & CO., Inc 
418-430 N. Leavitt St., Chicago 12, III. 
Telephone CAnal 6-7671 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


COMPLETE SERVICE 


ADVERTISING - CATALOGS 
POSTERS - BROADSIDES 
WINDOW DISPLAYS, Etc. 


SEeley 3-6840 
SHATTOCK & McKAY 


315 N. Oakley SEeley 3-6840 


able charges for delays in delivery 
should result in both shippers and 
consignees of order-notify shipments 
cooperating with a view to mini- 
mizing delays in the delivery of 
such shipments and in obtaining 
the original bill of lading by the 
consignee.” 

Illinois to Collect 1952 Truck 
Licenses at 1951 Rate: Secretary of 
State Edward J. Barrett has an- 


They Thought They Had Insurance 


(Continued from page 21) 


three years aan bus financial coun- 
sellors, however, advised against it 
as a needless expenditure. As a 


result, the manufacturer lost the 
earnings of his plant while it was 
shut down for 58 days. 

Only 47 of the 100 plants coy- 
ered in our survey carried insurance 
against business interruption and 
only eight of these 47 carried ade- 
quate coverage. 

The necessity of business inter- 
ruption insurance is difficult for 
many persons to understand. They 
know the “why” of fire insurance 
because they have seen fires, have 
smelled smoke, have seen firemen 
in operation and know what a fire 
can do. The difficulty comes in 
understanding that a loss could, 
and often does, exceed actual prop- 
erty damage. 


Let’s take a hypothetical case. 
Assume that the owner of a de- 
partment store carries $35,000 fire 
insurance to cover the full value 
of his stock on hand. At first glance, 
the insurance would seem to be 
adequate. Now suppose the depart- 
ment store has a stock turnover 
five times a year and that it takes 
one year to get back into business 
after a fire. The eventual loss of 
profits, salaries and other fixed 
costs will easily exceed the prop- 
erty damage. 

Today, the period of business in- 
terruption may be longer than ever 
because of materials and labor 
shortages. Essential building com- 
ponents are in_ short supply. A 
three-month rebuilding job two 
years ago may take a year or more 
today. 

A study conducted for a number 
of mutual insurance companies 
made the remarkable discovery that 
more dollars are spent by the busi- 
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nounced that the collection of 1952 | | 

truck license fees will be at the 
same rates that were paid in 1951. . 
In the event the Illinois Supreme 
Court reverses the decision of the 
Sangamon County Circuit Court, | 
which found the increased license - 
fees passed during the last session 
of the Illinois General Assembly 
unconstitutional, the Secretary of 
State will later collect such addi- 
tional fees as may be necessary. 


nessmen to protect plate glass (aver- 
age cost: $200) than are spent on 
protection against business interrup- 
tions that run into many thousands 
of dollars. Industry is sadly lack- 
ing in its knowledge of business in- 
terruption insurance! 


’ 


Let’s look at that explosion in 
the South again. Had that manu- 
facturer carried extended coverage 
protection he would have been able 
to collect. Extended coverage safe- 
guards against the perils of wind- 
storms, hail, cyclones, tornadoes, ex- 
plosions, riots, aircraft, vehicles and 
smoke, with the explosion provision 
one of the most important supple- 
mental coverages offered. But only 
49 of the 100 plants we surveyed 
carried extended coverage protec- 
tion. 

When we investigated boiler and 
machinery insurance, we were 
happy to learn that 91 per cent of 
the companies that needed insur- 
ance on their steam boilers carried 
it. Yet only 9 per cent maintained — 
what we considered adequate cov- 
erage. When determining proper 
coverage, a businessman must con- 
sider potential damage not only to 
his own plant but to the property 
of others for which he would be 
held liable if his boiler exploded. 


Machinery breakdown insurance, 
which is extremely important if a 
production line depends on the con- 
tinuous operation of a few vital 
machines, was another neglected 
area. We found a paucity of busi- 
ness interruption insurance in the 
boiler and machinery field. Business 
interruption carried under a fire 
policy does not provide coverage 
for boiler and machinery mishaps. 
Although it is essential also to the 
boiler. and machinery policy, we 
found only 17 per cent of the © plang’ 
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arrying business interruption pro- 
ection in connection with their 
iler insurance and only two per 
ent had similar protection with 
heir machinery insurance. The dis- 
repancies were startling. One busi- 
nessman carried $150,000 fire busi- 
ness interruption and only $10,000 
boiler business interruption. 

The field of automobile insurance 
was no less encouraging. We found 
only six companies that carried 
what we considered adequate bodily 
injury insurance, the insurance that 
covers liability for injury to persons 
or death resulting from an auto 
accident. 


_ With increased claims cost so 
evident today, and with juries seem- 
ingly attempting to outdo each 
other with the enormity of their 
awards, we believe that limits of 


and $300,000 for all injuries in one 
accident should be minimum pro- 
tection. It is painfully clear that 
‘some jurors are less sympathetic to 
‘companies they regard as having 
limitless assets than they are toward 
oe 


oa Limit Increases Cheap 


‘relatively slight, yet it may mean 
the difference between a plant con- 
tinuing as a going concern or being 
forced into bankruptcy by serious 
auto claims. 
One firm, which we will call the 
Jones Company, formerly operated 
moving vans. The firm placed its 
automobile insurance with one com- 
pany and its general liability in- 
surance with a second company. 
Several Jones Company employes 
“were moving a piano into the base- 
ment recreation room of a New 
York home, when they lost control 
of the piano going down the stairs. 
The careening piano struck and 
broke a gas pipe. Gas gushed out. 
Two gas company employes, mak- 
ing a service call nearby, responded 
to the call for help from the piano 
- movers. 
Three men were killed by the ex- 
plosion. The house was demolished, 
and 30 other houses in the neigh- 
 borhood were damaged. A total of 
75 suits were filed involving more 
than $650,000 in claims. Top limits 
_of the automobile policy carried by 
the Jones Company was $20,000. 
Top limits for general liability was 
$50,000. ; 


~The cost of increasing limits is 


$100,000 for injuries to one person, 


The court, instead of distinguish- 
ing which policy was to apply, 
ruled that both coverages applied 
in this case and both insurance 
companies paid the full amounts. 
The Jones Company went into 
bankruptcy and finally out of busi- 
ness! 

In another, case, a truck driving 
through a heavy fog struck a car 
carrying four girls. All were in- 
jured seriously. ‘The orthopedic 
surgeon submitted a bill for $10,- 
000. Total legitimate special opera- 
tions totaled $26,000. Suits were 
filed demanding $237,000. Best offer 
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of settlement prior to trial was 
$195,000. 

Consider the case of a business- 
man where one of his foremen asks 
an employe to “run downtown” and 
pick up an order from Mr. Smith. 
“But use the streetcar,” the fore- 
man orders. The employe ignores 
the order, uses his own uninsured 
car and is involved in a serious ac- 
cident. Despite the admonition, the 
car was being used in company 
business and the company is held 
liable. 

Under the ordinary insurance 

(Continued on page 43) 


Another Satisfied User of Airkem... 


KIMBALL HALL 


LET AIRKEM SOLVE 


YOUR 


AIR FRESHENING 


PROBLEMS! 


Managers of businesses and institutions are 
paying more and more attention to the 
quality of air indoors. Stale, stuffy air — 
tainted with odors — is unpleasant to pa- 


trons, customers or guests. 
fort and vitality ... 
toward you . . 
upon box office receipts. 


It affects com- 
conditions attitudes 
. and has a marked effect 


Let us show you how Airkem can be economically adapted to your busti- 
ness — help you solve unwanted odor problems. 


Ulirkene Chicago, fue. 


1313 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Phone SEeley 8-2851 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 | 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel —- Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 
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INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 


Industrial Composition 
Floors 


FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPANY 
165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 


“Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


INDUSTRIAL 
Contractors and 
; w@ EZ! = Distributors 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
HEAT INSULATION 
COLD STORAGE 
: INSULATION 
| ESTIMATES AND 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
The 


; Asbestos & Magnesia Materials Co. 


119-127 N. Peoria WHAymarket 1-5202 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


CULLMAN SPROCKETS 


For 
Roller Block and 
Silent Chains 
Over 80,000 in Stock. 


Special Sprockets 
Made to Order. 


Also 
Speed Reducers—Block, 
Roller and Silent 
Chain Drives 


Send For Catalog 


CullmanWheelCo. 


BUckingham 1-2800 
1331 ALTGELD ST. CHICAGO 14 


SHIPPERS BAG 
SUPPLY CO. 


345 W. 42nd Place 


TO BETTER SERVE YOU WE 
SUGGEST THAT YOU CALL US. 


BURLAP — COTTON 
and 
MULTI-WALL PAPER SACKS 


also 
MAILING & PARTS BAGS 
Carried in Stock 
MEMBEK OF 
Chicago Association of Credit Men 
National Bag & Burlap Dealers Ass'n 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


Call KEnwood 8-2900 


New Products 


Laboratory Aid 

A new storage cabinet for radio- 
active samples has been developed 
by Nuclear Instrument and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, 229 W. Erie St. 
Chicago. The big advantage of the 
new cabinet according to the manu- 
facturer, is that sample holders may 
be replaced as well as the sample 
holding tray in the event they be- 
come contaminated. The holders 
are plastic cups which are pressed 
into holes in the ten drawers of the 
dust-tight cabinet. 


Vest Pocket Stove 

A midget stove weighing only two 
ounces complete with fuel and so 
small it will fit a man’s shirt pocket, 
and yet will fry an egg in three 
minutes or boil a cup of coffee in 
eight minutes, has been placed on 
the market by National Products 
Company, Charlotte 7, N. C. The 
stove is heated by a small chemical 
pellet which is non-poisonous, col- 
orless and odorless. Five pellets 
come in each stove and they may be 
extinguished and relighted. 


“Quiet” Roller Skates 

A plastic wheel which is said to 
take the noise and slip out of roller 
skating has been jointly developed 
by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany and Fo-Mac Enterprises, Inc. 
Made of Enrup, a_ thermosetting 
plastic, the new wheel, according 
to the developers, will wear 50 per 
cent longer than conventional wood 
wheels and 25 per cent longer than 
fiber wheels. On a rink with several 
hundred skaters, the plastic-wheel 
skates should cut the volume of 
noise by at least 50 per cent. Fo- 
Mac Enterprises, Inc., which will 
distribute the new skates, is at 114 
W. Archer St., Tulsa, Okla. 


Lamp Snatcher 

If you have difficulty replacing 
fluorescent lamps which are far over- 
head perhaps you need the “Lamp 
Snatcher,” developed by a Chicago 
company. ‘The device extends up- 
ward 22 feet and is said to facilitate 
the removal of all types of fluores- 
cent lamps and starters, yet it re- 
quires less space than a broom. The 


' “Lactene.” 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 


manufacturer is the Lamp Snatchers | 
Company, 3013 North Clark St.,.P 
Chicago 14. 


Tank Cleaner | 

Camp Chemical Company, Brook-f 
lyn 15, N. Y. has developed a new 
septic tank drainfield cleaner whichy 
it says will enable the homeowner 
to clear clogged and sluggish draing 
lines without the need for diggings 
them up. The cleaner is a combina-§ 
tion of twelve different chemicals¢ 
and is said to clear drainage systems 
of organic waste by a chemical boil- 
ing, churning and cleansing action.. 
It promotes greater soil porosity, al- J 
lowing water to be absorbed more 
readily underground. : 


Utility Apron 4 

There is something new in aprons 
this month, one that is said to be? 
surprisingly easy to clean with a 
damp cloth and never to need 
laundering. The utility apron is} 
made of “Durawear” fabric, whichi 
is not a plastic but which contains; 
It resists water, stains,, 
acids, mildew, and all animal fats; 
and oils. The manufacturer is the: 
Uulity Apron Company, 53 West: 


Laminating Resin ; 
A new polyester laminating resin | 
said to withstand temperatures as | 
high as 500 degrees F., and largely ' 
designed as a structural material in . 
the manufacture of high-speed air- - 
craft and guided missiles, has been | 
developed by the Naugatuck Chem- : 
ical Division of the United , Stata 
Rubber Company. Initially the: 
resin will be available only for 
defense production. However, the | 
company is increasing production 
capacity to supply resin fabricators 
who require heat resistance for ap- 
plications in the electrical, elec 
tronic, radio and television indus- 
tries, . y 


Car Crib : 
You can park Junior happily in : 
the back seat of your car, says Pro- 
gressive Enterprises of Los Angeles, 
by merely installing one of the com- 
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IT?S MODERN AND HIGHLY FUNCTIONAL! 


Here is an excellent example of what stylists regard as an 
ultra-modern and highly functional chest. 
Cavalier Corporation, it serves the double purpose of a server 
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Designed by the 


or buffet in the hallway, living room or dining room, yet it is 
actually a cedar chest that provides moth repellent storage for 
woolens in today’s compact apartment. 

Similar modern furniture will account for about three-fourths 
of all furniture shown this month at the annual winter furni- 
ture market at the American Furniture Mart and the Merchan- 
dice sy.art from January 7 to 18. Some 25,000 buyers and an 
additional 15,000 salesmen are expected to attend the giant 
furniture show, 

Indications are that buying will be brisk because retail furni- 
ture inventories after dipping from 1951 mid-summer highs, 
wound up the year at average or below normal for the season. 
This means that retailers will be buying at the market, not just 
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shopping. 


pany’ new Play-In-It Car Cribs. 
The crib is padded on sides and 
bottom so that youngsters are pro- 
tected against bumps and sharp 
‘turns. The crib can be folded into 
a compact carrying package to fit 
the luggage compartments of most 
automobiles. 


Sealing Strip 

You can form a neat waterproof 
seal quickly and easily between 
walls and bathtubs, says Cass Prod- 
ucts Company, 6127 N. Cicero Ave., 
Chicago, with the use of its new 


vinyl! plastic seal strip called Sani 
'Tub-Seal. The sealing kit consists 
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of 15 feet of stripping which 
about the average for most home 
bathtubs, together with a special ce- 
ment in an applicator tube. The 
resulting strip is said to be perma- 
nently waterproof and to resist seep- 
age from bathtub shower sprays. 


Tracing Cloth 

Frederick Post Company, 3650 N. 
Avondale Ave., Chicago has de- 
veloped a new pencil tracing-cloth 
for draftsmen and engineers. With 
it comes a special liquid eradicator 
which wipes mistakes off the cloth 
quickly and easily. 
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with the progress of 
the industrieswe serve 
is our highest aim. 
We handle a complete 
inventory of cold fin- 
ished bars in rounds, 
squares, hexagons, 
and flats with high 
standards of accuracy 
and quality. We also 
specialize in Precision 
Shafting and Drill Rod 
in3 and 12 ft. lengths. 


SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE FOLDER 


"Call 44 Specialist” 


STEEL SUPPLY 


COMPANY. 


26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Telephone MOnroe 6-4212 


‘DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 
Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants Municipal Works 

A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


GUARANTEED MOTORS 
M.G. SETS * GENERATORS 


Hoists © Compressors ¢ Transformers 
Units of Every Size and Description 


Our facilities for rebuilding and repair 
work are of the finest in the nation 


WE'LL SELL, BUY OR TRADE 
ZA PHONE CANAL 6-2900 


)) CHICAGO Electric Co 


1338 W. CERMAK ROAD 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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obinson, Dr. Claude. Does the Public Believe It? 
June p. 19. 


a George E. What You Should Know About 
‘ 
| 


Phone Catering 


Renegotiation. Oct. p. 21. | 


uml, Beardsley. EPT: Make the Most of It! 
May p. 21. 


1 
» 
pavesky, Betty. They've Made It Fun To Save 
|Your Money! July p. 21. Christmas Shopping. 
| Dec. p. 16. 
a Carrol M. Mid-America. Apr. p. 21. 
paak, Paul-Henri. A Program For Western Vic- 
| tory. Nov. p. 13. 


: 
| 


¥ an Zandt, Howard F. Report To Industry On 
| Japan. July p. 13. Aug. p. 16. 


W cic, Ernest T. Does Russia Lead From Weak- 
| ness? Aug. p. 21. 


Insurance 
(Continued from page 41) 


policy, the businessman’s loss could 
not be borne by his insurance com- 
pany since only his own cars are 
covered. But a comprehensive pol- 
icy would provide the needed. pro- 
tection since it not only covers 
presently owned vehicles but also 
automatically covers newly acquired 
trucks and cars, in addition to cars 
that may be hired for company 
business, cartage commitments, and 
the use of the automobiles by em- 
ployes, authorized or not. 

Only 15 companies in our sur- 
vey carried any form of fidelity 
bonds. We have been told that 
fidelity bonds are not needed be- 
cause older employes “have been 
with us for years and can be trusted 
implicitly.” New employes, we 
found, are supervised so closely they 
could not possibly abscond, while 
the weakness of the older employes 
is completely forgotten. 

Money and security insurance is 
another coverage that needs re- 
examination. Of plants keeping 
money and securities on the prem- 
ises, in safes and in cash drawers, 
32 per cent had no coverage what- 
ever! 

Of those exposed to losses of 
money and securities outside com- 
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pany premises, money in t 
banks, in the hands of messenge ert 
or collectors, 29 per cent had } 
coverage. : 

Only 19 per cent carried th 
broad form coverage known as th 
3-D_ policy (destruction, disappear 
ance and dishonesty). ‘This policy: 
while slightly more expensive, ini 
corporates into one contract wha; 
formerly was contained in six polilf 
cies for seven different covers 


Finally, we found that 21 of | 
100 plants analyzed had ove a 
ping protection—duplicate aa 
—in that certain items were coverecg 
both under the boiler and machii | 
ery policy and under the extendec§. 
coverage endorsement attached i‘ 


their fre policies. 

A close review of all existing C 
erages and exposures is essential, 
Each businessman must ae 
for himself, with the help of a qué if 
ified representative of a reputabld 
insurance company, if he has any 
chinks in his protective insurance 
armor and how he can repair those 
chinks. 


y 


The insurance industry regards 
the problem of underinsurance anc 
noninsurance seriously. Serious 
omissions in coverages have de 
veloped especially in recent yea 
because of the rapid fluctuation 
property values and business vol 
ume, mostly upward. i 


We are concerned, also, with the 
reaction of the property owner, thes 
manufacturer, the businessman a i: 
suffers a loss that could have beer 
prevented easily by obtaining 
proper coverage. That is why w 
urge that values be watched con 
stantly, that inflation be prevente ale 
from sneaking up in some unsus3 
pected quarter and that every chi k 
in the protective armor be repair di 
—before a crippling loss! . —- 


Trends In Finance and Busines 


(Continued from page 13) 5 


then used job evaluation for su 
positions. 


The companies cooperating 
the survey reported that they spe 
cifically evaluate executive positior 
in salary brackets ranging f 
$5,000 to $50,000. About a_ third 
begin evaluating jobs at the $10,000' 
figure. Nevertheless, the board! 
found that many companies _ 
much farther down the line on 


e 
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evaluation, putting factory and of- 
fice executives making $5000 and 
$6000 to the test of specific evalu- 
ation. 

F Among the most prominently 
mentioned reasons for adopting the 
plan, the board reported, was the 
question of when to give a man a 
raise. Confronted with ‘a stack of 
salary increase recommendations,” 
many companies resorted to job 
evaluation to determine just who 
was entitled to the raise he was 
seeking. 


Here, There and Everywhere 
Ss (Continued from page 10) 


aside from the curious laws of mar- 
riage, provides information on resi- 
dence requirements, acceptable rea- 
‘sons for divorce and similar mar- 
‘riage and divorce laws throughout 
the country. 


oe “Wrap Around”, Building—What 
“is believed to be America’s first 
“wrap around” stainless steel office 
building is taking shape these days 
in Pittsburgh. The roof and all four 
‘sides of the four-story structure will 
be sheathed in. stainless steel, €x- 
cept for door openings and a con- 
trasting trim of colored tile at the 
base. The building, being erected 
- for Heppenstall Company, will be 
air conditioned, have no windows 
and will utilize photo murals and 
_ special painting and lighting on in- 
terior walls to give an effect of 
_ distance. 
- e Winter Driving Note — The Gulf 
Oil Corporation of Pittsburgh 
comes up with the finding that 
“modern drivers do a remarkable 
~ amount of their year-around motor- 
ing in the five cold-weather months 
~ of November through March. Ac- 
tually, 37/2 per cent of all driving 
is done in these winter months and 
the average motorist drives 3,600 
miles and uses 240 gallons of gaso- 
_ line while the snow falls on his 
driveway and the streets. 


e Natural Gas Expansion—T he 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers <As- 
sociation reports that only three 
cities in the United States with a 
population of more than 100,000 

do not receive natural gas or will 
not receive it in the foreseeable 
future. The three cities are Miami 
and Tampa in Florida and Duluth, 
Minn. 
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SUB CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


SPECIALISTS 


in Stainless Steel Fabrication, and all other metals. 


We specialize in sheet metal work, deep drawing up to 


11’ deep; various types of stampings and spinnings up to 


84” in diameter. 


Our facilities also include high temperature annealing, 


pickling, polishing and many types of welding. 


Your inquiry is respectfully solicited. 


We also carry a stock line of drawn transformer cans. 


CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3949 W. SCHUBERT AVE. 


SPINNINGS UP TO 44 INCHES 
PRESSES UP TO 110 TONS 


ELECTRICAL ASSEMBLY 
and LIGHT MANUFACTURING 


GARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 
INC 


744 No. Ada St. MOnroe 6-1688 


nn 
LIGHT & HEAVY 


METAL STAMPINGS 
DIES—TOOLS—J|IGS—SPOT WELDING 
QUALITY, RELIABILITY, SERVICE 
Your product manufactured on contract basis 
BUckingham 1-1215 
GREENVIEW MFG. CO. 

2557 N. GREENVIEW AVE. 


ae eS eS 


Se oo ee 
SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


Bar Capacity 1” to 7” Multiple Spindle 
Also Secondary Operations 


Gear ond Sprocket Blanks 


MERZ MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 
916 N. Main St., Crown Point, Ind. 
Chicago Phone: REgent 4-0820 


SUB CONTRACTING 
WANTED 


Centerless Grinding 
Screw Machines to 2 1/4” 


Assembly Drilling — Stampings 


NATION-BILT, 619 S. Tenth Ave. 
Maywood, IIl. Maywood 414 
ee 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Acorn Screw Products Co. 
412 S. Green St. Chicago 7, Wi. 
MOnroe 6-0434 


B. &S. Automatic 
Capacity 1/16 to 1% 
Second Operation and Assembly 


Available For Sub-Contracts 
° METAL STAMPING 
e TOOLS G DIES © MACHINISTS 
e GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
e@ TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


ELECTRONIC COILS 
SUB ASSEMBLIES 


We have the engineering “know- 
how’ to cooperate with prime con- 


tractors in this field. 


COILS OF ALL TYPES 
RADIO—ELECTRICAL—TELEVISION 
WOUND TO YOUR SPECS 


The T. J. Houlihan Company 


2508 W. Lawrence Ave. LO 1-0580 
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Young man, fresh out of law school, ap- 
peared in a police court to conduct his 
first case. Comporting himself in a most 
approved legal manner, he awaited his 


summons to the bar. Presently the case 
was called whereupon the fledgling lawyer 
laid his hat and coat on a bench and 
stepped forward. 

“Young man,” the judge exclaimed test- 
ily, “is this your first appearance in this 
court?” 

“Yes, your honor,” the youthful lawyer 
replied, wondering wildly what had _ re- 
vealed his inexperience. 

“T thought so,” grumpily said the judge. 
“Just moye your hat and coat over where 
you can watch them and proceed with the 
case.” 

* * * 


On the first day of school, the teacher 
was asking each of the first-graders to tell 
his name and what he wanted to be when 
he grew up. One little tow-head spoke 
up importantly—‘I’m Jimmy. When I 
grow up I’m gonna be a lion tamer. I'll 
have lots of fierce lions and tigers, and I’ll 
walk in the cage and —” he hesitated, then 
continued. “But, of course, I'll have my 
mother with me.” 


* * * 


Of all the labor-saving devices invented 
for women none has ever been so popu- 
Jar as a husband with money. 


* * * 


: Being a husband is like any other job — 
it makes it a lot easier if you learn to 
like your boss. 


* * * 


Sam: “Wonder which is more satisfied 
—a man with a million dollars or a man 
with six kids?” 

Sarah: “A man with six kids.” 

Sam: “How do you know?” 

Sarah: “Well, a man with a million dol- 
lars wants more.” 


* * * 


“My husband has been drinking steadily 
for two months — ever since I left him.” © 

“Yes, so I heard. Don’t you think he’s 
carrying the celebration too far?” 


“Archie, Archie,” whispered wifey pok- 
ing her snoring husband in the ribs. 
“Wake up, wake up; there are burglars 
in the kitchen and they are eating 
all my Christmas pies.” 

“Well, what do we care?” yawned hubby. 
“As long as they don’t die in the house!” 


* * * 


“Now,” said the architect, “if you will 
give me a general idea of the kind of 
house you want. . .” 

“That's easy,” replied the prospective 
home owner. ““We want something to go 
with an antique door knocker my wife 
picked up in Mexico City last winter.” 


* * * 


Marriage entitles women to the protec- 
tion of strong men who steady the step- 


ladder for them while they paint the 
kitchen ceiling.” 

* * * 
The shoemaker was explaining to a 


complaining customer the reason for the 
poor quality of his soles. “All the good 
leather,’ he said, ‘is going into steaks.” 


Boss—“Jones, you disappoint me. I was 
told you were seen at the company party) 
intoxicated and pushing a wheel barrow.”” 

Jones—“Why, yes, but I thought you ap-; 
proved.” # 

Boss—“Of course not. Why should [?”’ 

Jones—“‘Cause you were riding in oe 


wheelbarrow.” 9 
* * » x 


A vivacious young Texan shocked her 
Boston-reared beau by drawing on her 
gloves as they started down the street on: 
their first date. 3 

“Where I come from,” chided the young 
man, “people would as soon see a woman 
put on her stockings in public as her 
gloves.” 5 

“Where I come from,” retorted the 
young lady, “‘they’d rather.” 


¥ * * 


fin wre ee 


“Grandpa, why dont you get a hearing; 

aid?” : 
“Don’t need it, son. I hear more now} 

than I can understand.” z 


* * = te 


“What’s the matter with Smith?’ one : 
neighbor asked another. “He looks sad.” — 

“He’s just been contesting his wife's ; 
will,” answered the other. : 

“Oh, I didn’t Know she was dead.” 3 


E aap ice | 
“Thats just it,” came the reply. “She: 
isn’t.” , 
* * * 


Young Wife (at Post Office): “I wish to: 
complain about the service.” 
Postmaster: “What is 
madam?” : 


Young Wife: “My husband is in Alba y 
on business and the card he sent me is 
postmarked Atlantic City.” . | 
* :, 


the trouble, 


¥ *¥ 


Hillbilly to neighbor: “They tell | 
your wife makes moonshine whiskey.” 
Neighbor: “Yes, she does, and I am 


awful ashamed of her, but with all hei 


J f 


faults I love her still.” 


‘If I find we did manage to save something this month — who gets it?” 


eer 
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Clearing Advantages Result in Present Construction 
of Following Seven New Plants and Additions: 


- JOHN BAUMGARTH ‘DETROIT STEEL ; 
= CO. 107,000 sq. ft. N. AVE. PRODUCTS CO. 24,000 sq. ft. N. AVE. 
-GULBRANSEN CO. 119,000 sq. ft. N. AVE. GRAND SHEET METAL 
% ; PRODUCTS CO. 60,000 sq. ft. N. AVE. 
L. A. YOUNG SPRING 
& WIRE CORP. 109,000 sq. ft. 71st St. YEOMANS BROS. CO. 92,000 sq. ft. N. AVE. 


YELLOW TRANSIT CO. 30,000 sq. ft. 71st St. 


MODERN DISTRICTS Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has 
five modern industrial districts in the 
Chicago Area; three adjoining its south- 


west border and two adjoining its 
northwest border. The company offers 


FOR MODERN PLANTS the services of a complete engineer- 
ing and construction department, 


architect and financing on either a 


purchase contract or long term lease; 
in short, every detail toward a com- 
pleted project. 


Em C ky oice § ites A Val | a b | e For further details address inquiries 
a to ‘Clearing Industrial District, Inc., 
sf 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3” 
eee : or call Randolph 6-0135. 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, INc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


We invite you to call—or one of our 
officers will be glad to call on you. 
Send for our free booklet, “What This 
Bank Does in Administering Em- 


ployee Retirement Plans.” 


The Continental Illinois Bank has worked with com- 


PRO TM ee nT Or we a ae es 


panies of all sizes in the development of retirement plans, 
and is now administering plans involving employees rang- 
ing from a few up to tens of thousands. Our trust officers 
will be glad to put their knowledge at your disposal . . . to 
supply you with studies and analyses which will enable 
you to reach a sound conclusion as to the type of plan that 


best suits the needs of your business. 


The Continental Illinois Bank offers extensive adminis- 


trative and investment facilities. Our experienced staff 


can work with you in the establishing of your plan and 


relieve you of much of the detail of its operation. 


5 a a ee? 2 
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Trust Department— Fourth Floor 


= 


RRL Sheen 


‘a 


Continental Illinois National Ban | 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK, AND QUINCY STREETS 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


ae. Cozy Warmth for Regular Heating 


1000 WATTS and Hard-To-Heat Places 

are America’s 
newest sensation in Zone-Controlled Heating! These remarkable, 
V4’ wafer-thin Glass Panels radiate heat from every square inch 
of their entire surface area. They convert 100% of the elec- 
trical energy used into radiant warmth that emulates the sun 
itself. The smooth glass surface cleans easy as a window 


no exposed heating elements to catch dust or dirt . . . and they 
install on any wall easily as an electrical outlet. 


AMAZING WARMTH WITHOUT WIRES 
COILS OR GRIDS THAT BURN OUT 


Homes, Offices, Factories, Shipping Docks, 
Ticket & Gatemen’s Booths, Watchmen’s Towers, Basement, Loft 
& Attic Rooms, Service Stations, Garages, Standby Heat for 
After Regular Heating Hours, etc. 


all handsomely finished in Satin 
Aluminum Grey to harmonize with any interior. The bright 
chrome grill removes quickly for cleaning the light blue Pyrex 
Safety Glass Heat Panel which will not ignite even a piece of 
paper. Two models have Built-In Select-A-Temp Thermostats. 
The standard model may be used with a new MERCOID Sensa- 
therm thermostat for ideal temperature control. BERKO Electric 
Radiant Heat Panels are today’s answer to all special Spot, 
"Problem’’, and regular heating needs! 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY PHONE 


SEELEY 8-3500 


600 WATTS 


WHOLESALE 


EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


CHICAGOLAND 


MODEL 
1220 
1000 WATTS 


EFENGEE etectrical suppty COo., inc. 


949-969 W. CHICAGO AVE. « CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


WAUKEGAN BRANCH ° INTERSTATE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. * 915 GLEN FLORA © ONTARIO 1194 


Developed to get the greater sales demanded 


by today’s high break-even point— 


Tue Cuicaco TRIBUNE 
CONSUMER-FRANCHISE PLAN 


ALMOST every company to- 
day has to sell more just to 
break even. Even a slight dip 
in sales may result in red 
figures. 

More than ever, advertising 
must be relied on to produce 
needed volume. More than 
ever, to be fully effective in 
producing volume, it must be 
shaped to meet stiffer compe- 
tition and to capitalize accel- 
erating trends in retailing. 

From its study of advertising 
and selling in Chicago the Chi- 
cago Tribune has developed a 
sound procedure that can pro- 
duce greater sales and a 


stronger market position for 
your brand. Through it you can 
cash in on the increasing trend 
towards fewer brands per line 
and self-service. 

You can get larger store in- 
ventories, better shelf position 
and a greater share of the day- 
to-day buying of consumers. 
You can build a consumer 
franchise effectively resistant 
to competitive promotion and 
sales work. 

Highly productive in Chi- 
cago, the plan can be put into 
operation in any market. It will 
strengthen present successful 
methods. It will win the sup- 


port of your sales staff and dis- 
tributive organization. Pointed 
for immediate volume returns, 
it provides a stable base for 
future expansion. 

Retailers are not interested 
in stocking and pushing a 
brand which their customers 
are not interested in buying. 
The Tribune plan meets that 
challenge squarely. 

If you want to know how it 
can be used in your business, 
a Tribune representative will 
be glad to tell you about it. 
Ask him to call. Do it now 
while the matter is fresh in 
your mind. 


Chicago Tribune 


Chicago 
A. W. Dreier 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York City 
E. P. Struhsacker 
1333 Tribune Tower 220 E. 42nd St. 


Detroit 
W. E. Bates 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
Penobscot Bldg. 155 Montgomery St. 


1127 Wilshire Blvd. 


MEMBER: FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP AND METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


